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BY  ABNEB  C.  GOODELL,  JR. 

Mr.  President,  Members  and  Friends,  of  the  Essex 
Institute  :  — 

The  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  from  which, 
by  a  union  with  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Soci¬ 
ety — started  some  twelve  years  later — the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  was  formed,  naturally  suggests,  as  a  theme  befitting 
the  occasion,  a  consideration  of  the  interdepeudence  of 
History  and  the  other  Sciences. 

All  the  steps  in  the  formation  and  union  of  these  soci¬ 
eties  have  been  so  often  traced,  and  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  members  of  the  first  of  them,  especially, 
so  fully  and  graphically  described,  in  addresses  and  pub¬ 
lications  by  and  before  the  Institute,  that  you  will  hardly 
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expect  from  me  a  fresh  treatment  of  a  topic  so  familiar. 
Indeed,  the  echoes  of  Mr.  Upham’s  memorial  address  on 
the  lately  deceased  President  of  the  Institute,  in  Avhich  he 
has  left  nothing  further  to  be  said  upon  this  subject,  have 
scarcely  died  away.  You  all  remember  his  description 
of  the  literary  character  of  this  community  before  the 
Revolution ;  of  the  formation  of  the  Social  Library  in 
1760;  and  his  list  of  names  of  those  gentlemen  of  cul¬ 
ture  whose  learned  conversations,  in  places  of  public 
resort,  or  over  Mr.  Appleton’s  counter,  did  much,  per¬ 
haps,  to  mould  the  habits  of  thought  and  inform  the  mind 
of  Benjamin  Thompson,  the  young  Salem  apprentice,  who, 
later  in  life,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate,  experimentally, 
what  Fai’aday  has  declared  to  be  "the  highest  law  in  physi¬ 
cal  science  which  our  faculties  permit  us  to  perceive” — 
the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces.  Nor  can  you 
have  forgotten  how  strikingly  our  associate  exhibited  the 
attainments  of  that  group  of  scholars  and  men  of  science, 
who,  fifty  years  ago  to-day,  resolved  upon  the  formation, 
in  this  place,  of  a  society  devoted  to  civil  and  natural 
history. 

It  needed  not  his  eloquence,  surely,  to  quicken  our 
pride  at  the  recollection  of  those  great  names.  Story, 
who  presided  at  the  first  meeting,  now  recognized  alike 
in  Westminster  Hall,  at  Heidelberg,  at  Paris,  and  in  our 
own  courts,  as  a  leading  expounder  of  some  of  the  most 
intricate  problems  of  jurisprudence ;  Bowditch,  not  only 
the  translator,  but  the  interpreter,  of  the  profound  calcu¬ 
lations  of  La  Place,  in  celestial  mechanica;  and  White 
and  Pickering  who,  in  the  most  scholarly  and  faithful 
manner,  jointly  prepared  the  first  American  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  Sallust,  and  the  latter  of  whom  has  given  to  us, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  his  extensive  philological  studies, 
the  first  Greek  and  English  Lexicon, — are  names  worthy 
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to  grace  the  rolls  of  any  society  of  learned  men.  Nor 
are  their  less  conspicuous  associates  and  successors  to  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  To  say,  merely,  that  they  were 
men  of  rare  accomplishments  is  to  fail,  as  Mr.  Upham 
has  shown,  in  sufficiently  reeognizing  their  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  education  and  refinement  of  society  about 
them,  and  to  the  advancement  of  scienee. 

Leaving,  then,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this  society  as  a  task  already  well  accomplished,  let  us 
pursue  the  theme  at  first  proposed. 

A  brief  eomparison  of  some  salient  features  of  every¬ 
day  life,  now,  and  fifty  years  ago,  will  serve,  appositely, 

I  think,  to  illustrate  my  argument. 

No  doubt  the  American  citizen  of  1821  felicitated  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  born  in  an  age  so  auspicious.  For  more 
than  a  generation  American  Independence  had  been  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  recent  prowess  of  our  navy,  in 
conflict  with  the  first  and  bravest  maritime  power  in  the 
world,  had  fanned  the  flame  of  patriotic  pride  not  less 
than  had  the  achievements  of  Franklin  in  science,  and  the 
success  of  our  statesmen  in  constitutional  law  and  diplo¬ 
macy  ;  and  the  hopes  of  stability  and  progress  for  the 
Republic  were  well  assured.  The  telescope  was  an  old 
invention,  and  the  microscope  had  been  used  here  more 
than  a  century.  Gunpowder,  the  mariner’s  compass,  the 
art  of  printing,  the  astronomy  of  Copernicus,  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  use  of  logarithms,  true 
principles  of  chemistry,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
— :  and  great  additions  to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowl¬ 
edge, — improvements  in  the  art  of  navigation,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  commerce,  the  solution  of  important  problems 
of  trade,  the  discovery  of  the  cireulation  of  the  blood, 
and  vaccination,  the  construction  of  turnpikes  and  im¬ 
proved  roads,  and  the  commencement  of  the  applieation 


of  steam  to  fixed  machinery  and  to  locomotion,  were  all 
actual  achievements,  which  seemed  to  complete  the  long 
progress  of  civilization  and  to  render  all  hopes  of  a 
greater  future  illusory  and  vain. 

Yet,  viewed  from  our  present  stand-point,  even  then, 
how  much  of  physical  comfort  and  luxury  was  unknown, 
and  how  insufficiently  were  the  higher  wants  of  our  na¬ 
ture  supplied ! 

There  were,  then,  no  furnaces  to  warm  our  dwelling- 
houses  and  our  public  halls ;  no  anthracite  coal  in  grate 
or  stove ;  no  gas  to  illuminate  our  streets  and  buildings  ; 
the  ordinary  table  fare — in  fruits  and  vegetables,  espe¬ 
cially — lacked  variety  and  delicacy;  furniture  was  sim¬ 
ply-contrived  and  expensive;  and  clothing  was  so  dear 
and  wai’drobes  so  meagre,  among  the  masses,  as  not  only 
to  limit  the  gratification  of  taste  in  dress,  but  to  have 
produced  intolerable  inconvenience,  had  the  modern  no¬ 
tions  respecting  personal  cleanliness  generally  prevailed. 
For  amusements,  our  people  were  contented  with  the 
feats  of  the  strolling  juggler,  occasional  shows  of  a  few 
wild  animals,  theatrical  performances  in  our  larger  cities, 
assemblies,  dinner-parties,  singing-schools,  and  the  parades 
of  the  militia.  Our  gardens,  then  as  now,  the  source  of 
the  purest  and  healthiest  delight,  were  neither  numerous 
nor  large.  They  seldom  contained  more  than  a  single 
variety  of  the  peony,  three  or  four  varieties  of  the  tulip, 
as  many,  perhaps,  of  bush-roses  and  pinks,  lilies,  holly¬ 
hocks,  balsams,  daffodils,  lilacs,  marigolds,  poppies  and  a 
small  company  of  less  conspicuous  flowers,  mostly  an¬ 
nuals. 

There  were,  then,  no  courses  of  public  lectures,  no  il¬ 
lustrated  magazines  and  newspapers, — indeed,  what  news¬ 
papers  there  were,  were  mainly  filled  with  local  and  polit- 
itical  controversial  articles,  bitter,  personal  attacks,  and 
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heavy,  stilted  disquisitions  on  matters  of  small  impor¬ 
tance.  The  reviewers  and  scientific  journalists  had,  it  is 
true,  begun  their  labors,  but  they  wrote  for  a  limited  cir¬ 
cle  of  scholars  and  thinkers,  and  depended  upon  their 
pecuniary,  as  well  as  intellectual,  aid  for  existence. 
There  were  then  no  free  schools  for  girls,*  no  English 
high  schools  for  boys,  and  no  normal  schools  for  either 
sex.  Railroads  had  not  then  superseded  stage-coaches, 
and  the  electric  telegraph  was  not  dreamed  of.  American 
ai‘t  was  scarcely  known  ;  and  our  few  larger  libraries  were 
defective,  poorly  arranged  and  not  easily  accessible. 

What  a  contrast  to  this  picture  does  our  present  condi¬ 
tion  afford  !  —  when  the  telegraph  brings  us  almost  hourly 
intelligence  from  Paris  and  San  Francisco,  and  informs  our 
merchants  of  the  arrival  of  their  ships  in  Arabia  on  the 
same  day — promising,  presently,  to  more  than  fulfil  the 
extravagant  engagement  of  Puck  to  — 

“ - put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes;” 

when  our  railroads  stretch  across  continents,  and  ex¬ 
change  the  produce  of  the  Zones  without  transhipment ; 
when  the  steamship,  like  a  shuttle,  Aveaves  the  strong 
Aveb  of  amity  and  common  interest  betAveen  the  opposite 
shores  of  oceans ;  Avhen  neAvspapers  convey  to  every 
family  daily  intelligence  from  all  lands,  and  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects  ;  Avhen  exhibitions  of  the  highest  mechanical  skill 
and  galleries  of  art  are  opened  to  the  public,  and  our  best 
schools  and  libraries  are  free  ;  when,  in  short,  the  common 
laborer  has  the  means  of  being  better  fed,  clad,  amused 

*Thi8  Btatenient  may  require  some  qualification.  In  the  country,  children  of 
both  sexes  generally  attended  the  same  schools,  which  were  not  graded;  but, 
usually,  in  the  larger  towns,  the  girls  were  only  permitted  to  attend,  for  recitation, 
after  the  boys  were  dismissed.  In  Boston,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  the 
accomplished  superintendent  of  schools,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  free 
instruction  of  girls  until  1789,  when  they  were  permitted  to  attend  the  grammar- 
schools  for  half  the  year.  Upon  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  in  1818, 
pupils  of  both  sexes  were  admitted;  but  it  was  not  until  1828  that  girls  wero 
allowed  to  attend  the  grammar-schools  during  the  whole  school  year. 
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and  instructed  than  the  most  favored  citizen  could  have 
been  two  generations  ago,  and,  if  he  chooses,  can  live  a 
larger  life,  with  more  solid  enjoyment,  than  wealth  could 
then  purchase  or  royalty  command.  Nor  is  this  all :  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  more  complete  dominion  over 
nature  have  been  accompanied  by  the  amelioration  of  laws 
and  manners,  and  a  larger  measure  of  national  liberty ; 
feudal  customs  have  become  extinct ;  systems  of  involun¬ 
tary  servitude  have  been  abolished ;  the  rights  of  individ¬ 
uals,  including  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech,  in  a 
great  measure,  established  not  only  here  but  all  over  the 
civilized  world ;  and  the  thoughts  of  leading  minds,  in  all 
pursuits,  ratioually  directed  to  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  destiny,  and  the  earnest  consideration  of  how  the 
welfare  of  mankind  may  be  best  promoted. 

To  the  question  "  To  what  are  we  indebted  for  all  this 
improvement?”  there  is  but  one  final  and  suflScient  an¬ 
swer  ;  and  that  is,  simply.  The  Pkoguess  Of  Science. 
This  Protean  actor  has  played  new  parts  throughout  the 
whole  cyclopaedia.  The  venerable  science  of  Astronomy 
has,  during  the  last  half-century,  been  advanced  by  im¬ 
provements  in  the  finish  and  machinery  of  the  telescope ; 
and,  besides  the  discovery  of  many  asteroids  and  comets, 
and  the  calculation  of  their  orbits,  the  world  has,  in  that 
period,  Avitnessed,  in  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune, 
an  unprecedented  triumph  of  science.  Herschel’s  discov¬ 
ery  of  Uranus  Avas  accidental ;  but  the  calculation  by 
which  Le  Verrier  fixed  the  position  and  revealed  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Neptune,  is  an  illustration  of  the  perfection,  and 
the  wonderful  prophetic  poAver,  Avhich  this  grand  science 
has  attained  —  a  science  the  systematic  prosecution  of 
Avhich  in  this  country,  dates  hardly  further  back  than  the 
year  1843. 

Besides  the  telescope,  tAvo  other  great  aids  to  man’s 
natural  powers  of  observation  are  the  products  of  the 
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last  half-century ;  I  refer  to  the  improved  microscope, 
and  the  spectroscope.  To  the  perfeetion  of  the  former, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  resolution  of  many  obscure  points 
in  physiology,  and  the  discovery  and  classification  of  a 
vast  number  of  curious  phenomena  in  crystallography, 
and  in  the  lower  and  more  minute  forms  of  organic  life  ; 
while  the  latter  has  afforded  to  chemistry  a  test  incon¬ 
ceivably  delicate  and  sure,  and  to  astronomy  a  positive 
answer  to  questions  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  seemed 
hopelessly  beyond  the  province  of  actual  knowledge. 

Chemistry  has,  during  the  same  period,  performed  for 
the  arts  the  most  valuable  services.  It  has  created  the  art 
of  photography,  and  conveniently  supplied  to  pharmacy 
many  valuable  remedies.  By  its  new  and  powerful  ex¬ 
plosive  agents  it  has  enabled  man  to  quickly  penetrate 
and  remove  the  hardest  and  most  formidable  natural  bar¬ 
riers,  and,  by  its  improved  processes  in  metallurgy,  it  has 
helped  to  people  regions  hitherto  uninhabited,  largely  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  coin,  and  proclaimed  the  opening 
of  the  age  of  steel.  Electricity  has  been  made  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  telegraph,  and  to  reduce  the  cost,  and  accelerate 
the  process,  of  printing ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  anaes¬ 
thetic  properties  of  ether  and  chloroform  has  greatly  les¬ 
sened  human  suffering. 

Cuvier  had  publicly  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
zoology  only  four  years  before  the  event  we  now  com¬ 
memorate  ;  and  since  that  date  the  natural  system  in  bot¬ 
any  has  become  firmly  established.  Within  fifty  years 
geology  and  palaeontology  have  triumphed  over  obstinate 
prejudices  and  formidable  opposition,  and  archaeology  has 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  true  science.  Linguistic  science 
dates  its  origin  from  the  writings  of  Bopp,  on  compara¬ 
tive  philology,  which  were  first  published  in  1827  ;  and 
ethnology  is  just  starting  upon  a  new  career. 
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This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the  recent 
achievements  of  science  ;  and  when  we  consider  only  the 
more  immediate  results  of  these  and  other  discoveries 
and  improvements,  in  their  application  to  the  practical 
needs  and  purposes  of  life,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  ascribe  ' 
to  its  legitimate  cause  the  corresponding  advance  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  shall  clearly  perceive  that  the  relations  of 
science  to  history  are  intimate  and  important. 

Indeed,  history  which  fails  to  recognize  the  active 
agency  of  science  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations,  nay, 
which  is  not  penetrated  and  guided  by  this  idea,  ceases 
to  be  history  and  becomes  either  mere  speculation,  or, 
what  Bolingbroke  characterized  another  superficial  kind 
of  narrative,  "  a  dry  register  of  useless  anecdotes.” 

The  interdependence  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences 
is  plainly  evident.  How  closely  related,  for  instance, 
are  mathematics  and  optics  to  astronomy,  palaeontology 
to  recent  zoology,  comparative  philology  to  ethnology, 
and  spectrum  analysis  to  chemistry  and  astronomy.  To 
chemistry  even  the  fine  arts  are  indebted  for  photography, 
which  has  created  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painters, 
as  defined  by  Ruskin,  with  all  their  fidelity  to  nature, 
their  delicacy,  and  freedom  from  exaggeration  and  false 
luxuriance  of  style. 

In  .like  manner,  the  closest  relations  snbsist  between 
geology,  palaeontology,  archaeology  and  philology  on  the 
one  hand,  and  history  on  the  other.  Indeed,  what  are 
these  sciences  bnt  histories  of  the  period  unknown  to  tra¬ 
dition  and  prior  to  the  invention  of  letters?  The  great 
questions,  now  agitated  by  the  scientific  world,  respecting 
the  origin  and  primitive  state  of  mankind,  are  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  historian  as  to  the  zoologist ;  and  whether 
the  arguments  of  later  investigators  in  this  field  are  sus- 
tained  or  refuted,  the  experimental  facts  they  have  gath- 
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ered  and  attested,  must  carry  us  a  great  way  toward  the 
ultimate  truth  respecting  the  beginnings  of  human  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  history  of  our  savage  progenitors  in  their 
earliest  and  lowest  condition. 

The  science  of  human  physiology,  too,  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  history.  It  helps  the  historian  to  avoid 
errors  into  which  he  is  liable  to  be  drawn,  by  the  force  of 
dominant  ideas,  and  teaches  him  when  to  suspect  illusion 
in  others.  Mental  epidemics,  sectional  and  national  ani-  . 
mosities,  the  antipathies  of  races  and  castes,  and  other 
causes  of  sudden  and  general  motions  in  the  social  and 
political  state  —  oftentimes  of  momentous  consequence  — 
cannot  be  properly  characterized  or  explained,  without 
the  aid  which  physiological  and  ethnological  science  afford. 

Let  us  not  confound  the  history  of  science,  with  history 
written  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  guided  by  correct  ob¬ 
servation  and  appreciation  of  those  intimate  and  profound 
relations  of  things  and  events,  which  science  discloses. 
History  has  been  well  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples :  it  is,  not  less  truly,  science  applied  to  the 
progress  of  human  events.  The  historian  who  under¬ 
takes  not  only  to  recount,  but  to  interpret  events,  should 
collate,  study,  and  digest  his  data  with  the  same  care,  dil¬ 
igence  and  freedom  from  prepossession,  that  the  most 
careful  man  of  science  would  deem  necessary  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  specialty.  His  conclusions  should  be  in¬ 
ductions  ;  and,  moreover,  he  should  so  test  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  deductions,  both  with  reference  to  his  own 
possible  misapprehension,  and  to  the  weight  and  credi¬ 
bility  of  evidence,  as  to  exclude,  in  anything  he  may 
affirm,  all  chances  of  error  from  distorted  or  partial  views 
or  sheer  delusion. 

A  single  instance  in  point  may  illustrate  my  meaning. 
Probably,  the  most  interesting  and  important  phenomena 


of  psychology  have  been  exhibited,  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  within  the  last  twenty-four  years,  in  what  are 
called  "  the  manifestations  of  spiritualism.”  Rightly  un¬ 
derstood  these  phenomena,  it  would  seem,  offer  a  key  to 
almost  all  the  spiritual  mysteries  of  former  times ;  and 
nothing,  of  a  similar  nature,  in  history  is  better  supported 
by  human  testimony,  whether  we  regard  the  nearness  of 
the  events,  or  the  number,  character  and  sincerity  of  the 
witnesses ;  yet,  by  applying  to  these  phenomena  the  rigid 
tests  which  science  prescribes,  the  historian  is  obliged,  in 
spite  of  the  earnest  protests  of  a  multitude  of  believers, 
to  exclude  all  the  alleged  phenomena  which  exceed  or  con¬ 
flict  with  well-established  scientific  laws,  from  his  list  of 
proved  and  admitted  facts ;  and,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
they,  necessarily,  take  their  place,  in  history,  as  subjective 
impressions  and  not  as  objective  realities. 

The  use  of  statistics  affords  an  example  of  a  ijurely  sci¬ 
entific  method  applied  to  history ;  and  it  was  a  true  say¬ 
ing  of  Schlozer,  the  pupil  of  the  founder  of  this  science, 
that  "statistics  is  history  at  a  stand ;  history  is  statistics 
in  a  state  of  progression.”  The  importance  of  statistics 
to  political  economy  is  now  practically  acknowledged  the 
world  over ;  and  census-returns  and  public  registers  are 
prepared  by  all  civilized  governments  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  easily  digested  into  tables  adapted  to  show  the 
comparative  condition  of  society,  in  the  most  important 
particulars,  at  different  periods.  Carried  still  further, 
this  science  could  be  made  vastly  more  serviceable,  not 
only  in  solving  problems  in  political  economy,  but  in 
measuring  the  progress  of  ideas,  faiths  and  other  mental 
phenomena,  changes  of  manners  and  customs,  and,  gener¬ 
ally,  in  contributing  to  the  history  of  civilization.  In¬ 
deed,  there  seems  to  be  no  surer  basis  for  sound  induction 
and  generalization,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  progress 
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of  human  events ;  and,  simply,  because  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  is  purely  scientific. 

If  it  is  true,  then,  that  history  is  dependent  upon  sci¬ 
ence  for  its  only  pi’oper  method,  its  tests  and  many  of  its 
most  interesting  facts,  it  is  not  less  true  that  science  is 
indebted  to  history  for  its  preservation  and  expansion. 
As  printing  is  the  art  preservative  of  arts,  so  is  history 
the  science  preservative  of  sciences.  Science  cannot  exist 
in  isolated  phenomena  ;  it  requires  condition,  comparison, 
relation  or  combination ;  there  must  be  the  copula  and 
predicate  as  well  as  the  subject :  and  these  denote  an  his¬ 
torical  fact,  even  if  they  be  presented  simultaneously. 

By  history,  alone,  can  science  exhibit  the  order  and 
IJi’ocession  of  discovery ;  and,  like  a  child  to  its  nurse, 
must  it  look  to  history  to  learn  its  age  and  the  story  of 
its  growth.  Every  part  of  science  which  is  not  learned 
by  original  discovery  is  learned  from  history,  no  matter 
what  name  the  record  assumes,  or  in  what  guise  it  appears. 
All  the  known  laws  and  data  of  established  science  are 
historical  facts  ;  and  the  story  of  Galvani  and  the  frog,  or 
of  Newton  and  the  apple,  and  the  discoveries  to  which 
these  incidents  led,  are  as  truly  historical  as  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Caesar,  or  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

The  historian’s  art  is  indispensable  to  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  all  his  larger  generalizations ;  since  only  by  this- 
means  can  the  higher  laws  of  relation  and  tendency  be 
discerned  ;  and  a  master  of  science  should  never  think  of 
his  speciality  but  with  reference  to  the  succession  of  ob¬ 
servations  and  discoveries  which  have  accumulated  until 
they  have  gained  for  it  a  place  in  the  circle  of  the  sci¬ 
ences.  Your  best  scientific  treatises  are  strictly  historical, 
albeit  their  chronology  may  be  brief  and  the  events  few. 

Finally,  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  philosophy  con¬ 
strains  us  to  believe  that  history  and  science,  conjointly. 
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i  '  have  a  nobler  work  to  accomplish  than  the  world  has  yet 

!  ji  witnessed  ;  and  that  is,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  great 

■j  end  of  human  existence,  to  furnish  a  positive  test  of  good 

and  evil,  and  to  define  the  nature,  indicate  the  course,  and 
demonstrate  the  obligations  of  duty.  It  is  a  lamentable 
I  fact  that  the  world,  even  the  Christian  world,  is  not  yet 

’  agreed  upon  a  system  of  ethics.  The  philosophy  of  mor¬ 

als  is  at  best  essentially  dogmatic,  or  the  creature  of  spec¬ 
ulations — profound,  perhaps,  often  wise,  and  always  well- 
meaning  ;  but  still  very  far  removed  from  the  certainty 
of  scientific  induction.  I  do  not  attempt  to  say  what  the 
true  system  is,  nor  whether  its  discoverer  and  expounder 
has  appeared ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  we  are  not  always 
to  grope  through  an — 

“ - infinite,  dark,  and  fathomless  abyss,” 

but  that  science  and  history,  mutually  acting,  are,  some 
day,  to  unfold  to  us  a  sy.stem  of  moral  philosophy  built 
upon  positive  foundations  and  commanding  universal 
assent ;  so  that  the  solution  of  ethical  questions  may  be 
made  with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  mathematics. 

History  cannot  take  its’first  step,  nor  philosophy  exist, 
without  some  theory  of  human  duty  constantly  in  view. 
It  may  be  purely  speculative,  or  it  may  be  accepted  upon 
authority ;  but  the  recognition  of  some  system  is  implied 
in  the  very  idea  of  history  or  philosophy.  Yet  what 
widely  different  theories  of  right  have  been  adopted  by 
historians  and  parties  in  all  ages !  In  English  history, 
for  instance,  is  it  settled  what  picture  we  shall  accept 
as  genuine  of  Henry  VHI,  Mary  of  Scotland,  Mary 
of  England,  Elizabeth,  Charles  I,  Cromwell  and  the 
I  ,  Pnritans?  Within  the  last  fifty  years  what  utterly 

diverse  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  respecting  the 
admitted  facts  of  the  careers  of  the  first  and  the  third 
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Napoleons ;  and  what  totally  opposite  ideas  of  morality 
have  been  advanced  and  sedulously  maintained  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  controversies  —  now  happily  ended  —  concerning 
American  Slavery !  What  umpire  shall  decide  for  us  ? 
What  test  shall,  in  future,  be  applied  to  redeem  history 
from  the  reproach  of  empiricism  and  uncertainty  ? 

The  conviction  that  such  conflicts  must  be  reconciled ; 
that  error  springs  from  partial  views  ;  that  all  truth  is  con¬ 
sistent  in  the  aggregate  and  in  all  its  parts ;  that  a  uni¬ 
form  law  pervades  and  characterizes  all  the  motions  of 
life,  referring  them  to  some  great,  ultimate  purpose  ;  and 
that  this  law  has  been  revealed,  partially  and  by  glimpses, 
to  the  expounders  of  all  systems,  —  has  drawn  modern 
philosophy  to  adopt  the  method  of  history,  by  which  she 
hopes  to  detect  this  law,  and  trace  it  to  its  end ;  or,  often- 
er,  assuming  that  she  has  discovered  it,  she  resorts  to 
history  to  vindicate  her  right  of  discovery,  and  to  show 
how  this  continuous  line  of  truth,  extending  through  all 
philosophical  systems,  has  developed,  at  last,  into  har¬ 
monious  perfection  in  the  particular  system  proposed. 
If,  with  the  historical  method,  she  combines  the  induc¬ 
tive  processes  of  science,  and  limits  herself  to  the  study 
of  experimental  truth  —  distinguishing  between  mental 
impressions  and  real  phenomena  —  she  will  make,  let  us 
believe,  if  not  as  high  excursions,  a  more  certain  progress 
toward  the  desired  goal,  which  it  would  be  distrusting 
Providence  to  believe  is  not  attainable. 

Here  let  us  revert  to  the  event  we  commemorate,  and 
consider  the  proofs  of  their  wisdom  who  founded,  in  the 
joint  interests  of  history  and  science,  the  society  out  of 
which  this  Institute  has  sprung. 

What  then  existed  only  in  an  act  of  incorporation  and 
a  name,  now  offers  for  public  use,  in  this  large  and  com¬ 
modious  building,  a  library  of  twenty-six  thousand  bound 
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volumes,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pamphlets, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  of  newspapers, 
bound  and  unbound,  ineluding  duplicates. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  library  hall,  the  Athenaeum 
displays  nearly  fourteen  thousand  volumes  more,  in  every 
department  of  literature. 

Our  publications  embrace  the  three  numbers  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  six  volumes  of 
Proceedings,  ten  volumes  of  Historical  Collections,  and 
an  eleventh  volume  already  begun.  To  these  must  be 
added — besides  some  occasional  publications — two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  "Monthly  Bulletin”  and  five  volumes  of  the 
"  Naturalist.” 

These  publications  have  been  well  circulated  and  have 
received  merited  attention  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
"Naturalist,”  especially,  which  is  now  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  has 
been,  without  exception,  most  favorably  noticed  by  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  critics  here  and  in  Europe. 

Our  Cabinets,  in  1866,  contained  about  fifty-five  thou¬ 
sand  classified  specimens  in  the  various  branches  of  natu¬ 
ral  history.  These  and  other  specimens  not  then  arranged 
have  been  united  with  those  in  the  East  India  Marine 
Hall,  and  they,  together,  number  several  hundreds  of 
thousands.  These  united  collections  the  Peabody  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  has  in  charge  ;  but  they  are  available  for 
use  to  members  of  the  Institute,  and  all  other  students  of 
science,  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

In  numismatics,  ethnological  specimens,  and  manu¬ 
scripts  our  collections  are  considerable ;  and  the  fine  arts, 
embraced,  by  the  recent  amendment  to  our  act  of  incor¬ 
poration,  among  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive  special  attention — particularly  the  art  of 
music. 
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The  public  have  always  been  invited  to  participate  in 
our  studies,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the  Institute 
offers,  upon  almost  equal  terms  with  our  members ;  and 
while  the  State  has  had  the  use  of  the  rare  collection  of 
the  Province  laws  in  our  library,  our  cabinets  have  fur¬ 
nished  nearly  all  the  typical  specimens  —  from  which  one 
of  our  associates  has  made  the  drawings — used  iu  the 
prepai’ation  of  the  recent  work  on  the  invertebrates  of 
Massachusetts,  published  by  authority  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Finally,  we  have  established  a  printing-office,  which, 
though  not  now  connected  with  the  Institute,  continues  to 
perform  all  our  typographical  work  in  a  style  not  excelled 
by  any  other  press  in  the  country. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  has  been  the  result  of  grad¬ 
ual  and  quiet  growth.  No  Maecenas  has  showered  his 
golden  bounty  upon  us,  nor  have  we  received  the  lar¬ 
gesses  of  the  State  ;  but  l)y  slow  and  silent  processes,  un¬ 
der  Avise  and  prudent  direction,  those  who  are  most  to  be 
benefited  by  such  an  institution,  —  the  people — drawn 
by  the  various  attractions  Avhich  are  embraced  by  its  con¬ 
stitution,  have  built  it  up,  rendered  it  symmetrical,  and 
enlarged  and  strengthened  its  foundations. 

Throughout  our  career  we  have  had  no  jealousies,  no 
divisions,  no  conflicts ;  but  science  and  literature  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  to  prove  that  wisdom’s  "ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.”  There  has 
not  even  been  a  generous  rivalry  between  the  workers 
in  the  different  departments  of  learning  who  have  labored 
here,  side  by  side,  in  a  common  cause.  To  adopt  the 
words  Avhich  were  lately  applied  to  our  oldest  university 
by  its  President,  in  his  admirable  inaugural  address,  the 
Institute  "  recognizes  no  real  antagonism  between  litera¬ 
ture  and  science :  ”  nay,  we  go  further ;  we  claim  to 
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have  shown  that  the  true  interests  of  both  are  identical, 
and  their  success  mutually  dependent. 

As  the  representative  of  the  historical  department  of 
the  Institute,  I  am  proud  to  attest  to  the  joy  with  which 
we  all  received  the  announcement  of  the  munificent  pro¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Peabody,  for  the  promotion  of  science  in 
this  county,  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  devoted, 
hard-working,  young  men  who  composed  the  scientific 
side  of  this  body ;  and,  I  certainly  utter  the  sentiments 
of  the  Institute,  as  a  whole,  when  I,  also,  express  our 
sense  of  the  immeasurable  obligations  we  are  under  to 
the  great  disciple  of  Cuvier,  who,  for  half  the  period  we 
are  to-day  looking  back  upon,  has  been  disseminating  a 
know  ledge  of  the  correct  principles  of  natural  science  in 
this,  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  to  whom  his  pupils, 
our  associates,  are  so  much  indebted  for  the  methods  of 
observation  and  reflection  by  which  they  have  won  an  en¬ 
viable  fame;  for  their  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the 
progress  of  their  European  collaborators ;  and  for  their 
unfaltering,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  science  through  years 
of  discouragement,  toil,  trial  and  sacrifice. 

Lovers  of  history  and  antiquities  are,  it  is  commonly 
thought,  habitually  conservative.  Constant  retrospection 
is  apt  to  beget  undue  regard  for  the  past  and  aversion 
and  distrust  of  novelties.  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
to  its  votaries,  nothing  if  not  new.  Yet  here,  where  these 
different  dispositions  are  certainly  as  strongly  marked  as 
in  any  other  body,  no  offence  has  been  given  and  no  dis¬ 
cord  ensued.  Our  connection  with  our  scientific  associ¬ 
ates  has  made  us  so  familiar  with  the  great  truths  of 
nature,  which  it  is  their  province  to  seek  out  and  eluci¬ 
date,  that  we  are  no  longer  startled  by  the  free  discussion 
of  those  phenomena  which  have  led  men  of  science,  every¬ 
where,  to  modify  their  interpretation  of,  or  assent  to,  the 
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Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  to  reject  the  chronology  of  New¬ 
ton.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  science  in  condemning 
as  visionary  many  notions  generally  received  as  truths 
fifty  years  ago ;  and  some  theories  then  entertained  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  now  as  absurd  as  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of 
Ptolemy. 

Yet  the  effect  of  scientific  progress  has  been  not  to 
abate  our  reverence,  but,  by  extending  the  limits  of 
actual  knowledge,  to  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  greatness, 
harmony,  minute  economy,  and  regularity  of  Creative 
Power ;  and,  by  depriving  them  of  all  appearance  of  finite 
and  material  qualities,  to  render  more  venerable  the  mys¬ 
terious  objects  of  faith. 

If  I  shoulJi  attempt  to  portray  the  results  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  this  miniature  university,  with  its  democratic 
organization,  its  wide  range  of  pursuits,  and  its  free 
and  healthy  discipline,  is  calculated  to  bestow,  I  should 
show  you  a  mind  many-sided ;  intensely  curious  as  to  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  all  the  concerns  of  life ; 
exact  and  complete  in  what  it  professes  to  know ;  ready 
to  receive  any  and  all  truth,  yet  not  rashly  venturing 
upon  experiments,  nor  given  to  drawing  conclusions  from 
uncertain  premises ;  as  far  removed  from  envy  and  cov¬ 
etous  ambition,  as  from  indifference  to  anything  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind ;  large  of 
comprehension  yet  laborious  and  exact  in  details ;  know¬ 
ing  no  science,  no  phenomenon  of  mind  or  matter  un¬ 
worthy  of  study,  and  holding  sacred  every  law  of  nature ; 
ever  industrious  in  the  serious  avocations  of  life,  yet  ever 
contriving  how  to  make  them  pleasurable  and  recreative  ; 
intent  on  gathering  and  treasuring  the  relics  of  the  past 
because  of  their  possible  interest  and  value  for  the  future  ; 
the  associate  and  counsellor  of  age,  and  the  friend  and 
genial  companion  of  youth ;  aiding,  both  by  precept  and 
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example,  to  interest  all  others  in  its  own  special  work, 
and  taking  an  equal  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  others; 
above  all,  disturbed  by  no  fears  that  coming  generations 
will  undo  the  work  of  to-day,  or  that  the  mass  of  our 
fellow  men  may  not  be  trusted  to  work  out  their  own  des¬ 
tiny  in  the  best  possible  manner;  and  looking,  for  the 
conservation  of  truth,  to  the  general  intelligence  of  man¬ 
kind  rather  than  to  edifices  and  institutions  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  few. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  :  —  If,  in  the  picture  I  present, 
you  discern  the  lineaments  of  one  still  living  —  and  long 
may  he  be  spared  to  us  —  in  whom  the  Institute  may  be 
said,  reverently  and  truly,  to  have  lived  and  moved  and 
had  its  being  —  that  "guide,  philosopher  and  friend”  to 
whom  the  whole  community,  and  we  in  particular,  are  so 
deeply  indebted;  who,  with  rare  industry,  and  utter 
suppression  of  self,  for  more  than  a  generation,  has  de¬ 
voted  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  institution  his  time,  learn¬ 
ing,  talents  and  all  his  energies ;  whom  ambition  has  not 
allured  from  his  chosen  path  of  duty,  nor  bereavements 
secluded ; — consider,  that  the  likeness  is  but  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  invariable  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  — 
that  the  school  must  take  its  cast  from  the  genius  of  its 
founder;  and  that  the  only  return  which  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  make  him,  and  that  he  will  accept,  is  so  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  example  that  this  our  "  gentle  mother,”  may  have 
sons  and  daughters  able  and  worthy  to  take  up  and  carry 
on  the  work  which  he  shall  leave  undone. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  OLD  MODES  OF  TRAVEL. 


REiVD  AT  THE  INSTITUTE,  FEB.  4,  1868,  AND  MAKCH  2,  1870. 


BY  ROBERT  8.  RA17TOUL. 


“  You  may  ride  in  an  hour  or  two,  if  you  will. 

From  Halibut  Point  to  Beacon  Hill, 

AVith  the  sea  beside  you  all  the  way, 

Through  the  pleasant  places  that  skirt  the  Bay; 

By  Gloucester  Harbor  and  Beverly  Beach, 

Salem  Witch-haunted;  Nahant’s  long  reach, 

Blue-bordered  Swampscott  and  Chelsea’s  wide 
Marshes,  laid  bare  to  the  drenching  tide. 

With  a  glimpse  of  Saugus  spire  in  the  west. 

And  Malden  hills  wrapped  in  hazy  rest. 

All  this  yon  watch  idly,  and  more  by  far, 

From  the  cushioned  seat  of  a  railway-car. 

But  in  days  of  witchcraft  it  was  not  so ; 

City-bound  travellers  had  to  go 
Horseback  over  a  blind,  rough  road. 

Or  as  part  of  a  jolting  wagon-load 
Of  gardeu-produce  and  household  goods. 

Crossing  the  fords,  half-lost  in  the  woods. 

By  wolves  and  red-skins  ftightened  all  day. 

And  the  roar  of  lions,  some  histories  say. 

If  a  craft  for  Boston  were  setting  sail. 

Very  few  of  a  passage  would  fail 

Who  had  trading  to  do  in  the  three-hilled  town ; 

For  they  might  return  ere  the  sun  was  down.” 

—  Peggy  JBligh’s  Voyage. 

When  this  region  of  ours  was  first  colonized  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  they  contented  themselves  for  a  time  with  the  rude 
means  of  conveyance  and  transportation  known  to  their 
savage  neighbors.  The  favorite  way  to  Boston,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  Cape  Ann,  was  by  water.  The  "dug-out” 
was  much  in  use,  being  a  pine  log  twenty  feet  long  and 
two  and  one-half  feet  wide,  in  which  they  sometimes 
"  went  fowling  two  leagues  to  sea.”  These  "  cannowes  ” 
seem  to  have  been  inspected  at  stated  intervals,  by  a 


town  surveyor,  and  passed  or  condemned  according  to 
their  fitness  for  further  service.  It  was  in  swimming  for 
one  of  these,  from  a  desire  to  visit  the  Indian  Village  at 
"Northfield,”  that  Governor  Winthrop’s  son  Henry,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Salem,  was  di'owned  in  the 
North  River.  In  one  of  these  boats,  no  doubt,  Roger 
Conant  might  often  be  seen  making  his  way  up  Bass 
River,  to  visit  his  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  near  the 
"  great  pond  side.”  And  Governor  Endicott’s  little  sloop- 
boat,  or  "shallop,”  flits  across  the  pages  of  the  ancient 
records,  as,  no  doubt  she  walked  the  waters  of  the  bay 
and  rivers,  like  a  thing  of  life. 

The  condition  of  the  trail,  which  was  the  only  land 
transit  between  Salem  and  Boston,  is  indicated  by  two 
contemporary  writers  of  the  first  authority.  On  the  12th 
of  April,  1631,  Gov.  Endicott  wrote  to  Gov.  Winthrop 
the  following  letter  from  Salem. 

''Right  Worshipful:  I  did  expect  to  have  been  with 
you  in  person  at  the  Court,  and  to  that  end  I  put  to  sea 
yesterday,  and  was  driven  back  again,  the  wind  being 
stiflf  against  us.  And  there  being  no  canoe  or  boat  at 
Saugus,  I  must  have  been  constrained  to  go  to  Mystic, 
and  thence  afoot  to  Charlestown,  which,  at  that  time 
durst  not  be  so  bold,  my  body  being,  at  this  present,  in 
an  ill  condition  to  wade  or  take  cold.  *  *  •  Xhe 
eel-pots  you  sent  for  are  made,  which  I  had  in  my  boat, 
hoping  to  have  brought  them  with  me.”  ♦  *  *  * 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  worthies  were  not  the 
plodders  of  the  Colony.  Their  position  insured  them 
the  best  travelling  facilities  the  times  afibrded.  Gov. 
Winthrop  wrote  in  his  Journal,  Oct.  25th,  1631,  "The 
Governor,  with  Capt.  Underhill  and  other  of  the  officers, 
went  on  foot  to  Saugus,  and  next  day  to  Salem,  where 
they  were  bountifully  entertained  by  Capt.  Endicott,  and 
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on  the  28th,  they  returned  to  Boston  by  the  ford  at 
Saugus  River  and  so  over  at  Mystic.” 

In  1637,  Gov.  Winthrop  passed  through  Salem  on  foot, 
with  a  large  escort,  on  his  way  to  and  from  Ipswich,  and 
next  year,  visited  Salem  by  water  and  returned  by  land. 
The  first  party  of  Salem  people  who  visited  Boston  after 
its  settlement,  are  said  to  have  spent  four  days  on  the 
way,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath,  to  have  put  up  a  note 
of  thanks,  in  our  Fii’st  Church  (now  restored  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  rear  of  Plummer  Hall)  for  their  safe  guidance 
and  return. 

In  1650,  as  we  learn  from  Parkman’s  "France  and 
England  in  North  America,”  the  first  essay  was  made,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  towards 
negotiating  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  these  English 
settlements  and  the  French  colonies  in  Canada.  A  Jesuit 
ambassador  from  Quebec  set  out  in  company  with  a  con¬ 
verted  Indian  chief,  to  visit  Boston,  and  secure  the 
military  aid  of  this  colony  against  the  Iroquois,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  privileges  of  trade  to  be  granted  by 
the  French.  He  made  his  way  from  "Kepane”  (Cape 
Ann),  where  he  was  forced  ashore  by  stress  of  weather, 
to  Charlestown  "partly  on  foot  —  partly  in  boats  along 
shore,”  and  from  that  peninsula  the  priest  crossed  by  boat 
to  Boston,  —  probably  the  first  Romanist  who  ever  re¬ 
ceived  a  welcome  in  this  Puritan  Colony.  On  return¬ 
ing,  he  stopped  at  Salem,  and  dined  with  Gov.  Endicott, 
who,  he  says,  spoke  French. 

Some  felling  of  trees  and  lifting  of  rocks  was  needed 
to  convert  these  muddy  trails  into  bridle-paths,  and  then 
the  colonist  moved  about  through  the  forest,  accompanied 
by  good-wife  on  a  pillion  behind,*  and  followed  per¬ 
haps  by  a  pack-horse,  sweating  under  well  stuffed  pan- 
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niers.  "Such  a  way  as  a  man  may  travel  on  horse  back, 
or  drive  cattle,”  the  court  ordered  laid  out  by  Bichard 
Brackenbury,  Mr.  Conant  and  others,  from  the  ferry  at 
Salem,  to  Jeffrie’s  Creek,  now  Manchester.  Poets  sing 
false,  or  the  saddle  was  sometimes  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
cattle,  in  those  early  days,  as  noW-a-days  in  San  Domingo. 

Then,  iVom  a  stall  near  at  hand,  amid  exclamations  of  wonder, 

Alden,  the  thoughtful,  the  careful,  so  happy,  so  proud  of  Priscilla, 

Bropght  out  his  snow-white  Bull,  obeying  the  hand  of  its  master,  — 

Led  by  a  chord  that  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring  in  its  nostrils,  — 

Covered  with  crimson  cloth  and  a  cushion  placed  for  a  saddle. 

She  should  not  walk,  he  said,  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  noon-day, 

Nay,  she  should  ride  like  a  Queen,  —  not  plod  along  like  a  peasant. 

Somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  reassured  by  the  others, 

Placing  her  hand  on  the  cushion,  her  foot  in  the  hand  of  her  husband. 

Gaily,  with  joyous  laugh,  Priscilla  mounted  her  palfrey.” 

After  the  bridle-paths  came  the  roads.  The  configura¬ 
tion  of  our  surface  did  not  favor  the  use  of  canals  and  we 
escaped  that  dreary  stage  in  the  development  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Boads  multiplied  apace,  but  they  were  con¬ 
structed  not  so  much  on  mathematical,  as  on  social  prin¬ 
ciples.  Nothing  is  more  entertaining  to  the  idler,  than 
to  trace  out  some  old  abandoned  lane,  wandering  between 
crooked  walls  —  choked  up  with  underbrush  of  barberry, 
alderberry,  rose-bush,  fern  and  bramble — arched  with 
grand  bid  elms,  and  seemingly  leading  nowhere.  Some 
dilapidated  cellar-wall  or  ruined  well  soon  answers  the 
question,  "whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?”  The  pioneers 
built  their  homes  where  the  soil  was  tempting,  the  slopes 
attractive,  and  material  at  hand.  Villages  were  small 
and  infrequent.  Hence  roads  were  made  to  reach  the 
homesteads  of  single  colonists,  and  not  with  prime  regard 
to  directness  between  town  and  town.  And  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  around  a  hill  was  no  greater  than  over  it,  and  the 
cost  of  excavating  must  be  avoided,  these  roads,  in  un¬ 
even  places,  became  still  more  circuitous,  from  the  hills 
they  encountered.  Their  original  eost  has  been  expended 
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many  times  over,  in  widening,  straightening,  and  leveling 
them,  so  that  the  curious  observer  will  find  on  either  side 
of  the  present  road,  grass-grown  bits  of  the  old  highway 
leading  off  a  little,  and  soon  returning  to  it. 

An  old  family  of  the  county  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  yearly  pilgrimage  from  Cape  Ann  to  Andover, 
over  the  road  as  it  was  two  or  three  generations  back, 
faithfully  tracing  out,  wherever  it  was  possible,  each  ox¬ 
bow  in  the  way,  with  its  ancient  trees  and  low-roofed 
farm-house  and  well-sweep  and  brook.  Hawthorne  has 
thus  described  one  of  the  most  tempting  of  these  lovely 
by-ways,  in  his  account  of  "Browne’s  Folly,”  written  for 
the  Institute  in  1860. 

"Along  its  base  ran  a  green  and  seldom  trodden  lane, 
with  which  I  was  very  familiar  in  my  boyhood ;  and  there 
was  a  little  brook,  which  I  remember  to  have  dammed  up 
till  its  overflow  made  a  mimic  ocean.  When  I  last  looked 
for  this  tiny  streamlet,  which  was  still  rippling  freshly 
through  my  memory,  I  found  it  strangely  shrunken ;  a 
mere  ditch  indeed,  and  almost  a  dry  one.  But  the  green 
lane  was  still  there,  precisely  as  I  remembered  it ;  two 
wheel  tracks,  and  the  beaten  path  of  the  horses’  feet,  and 
grassy  strips  between ;  the  whole  overshadowed  by  tall 
locust  trees,  and  the  prevalent  barberry  bushes,  which  are 
rooted  so  fondly  into  the  recollections  of  every  Essex 
man.” 

These  old  roads  belonged  to  the  period  when  a  journey 
to  Boston  was  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  for  days  before 
hand  —  and  only  to  be  embarked  on  in  pleasant  weather. 
Dobbin  must  be  brought  in  from  pasture  —  be  rested  and 
fed  up  a  little,  and  have  his  shoes  looked  to  —  the  "one- 
hoss  shay,”  with  its  capacity  for  stowage  like  that  of  the 
ark, — 

“  Thorough-brace  bison  skin,  thick  and  wide,  — 

Boot,  top,  dasher  of  tough  old  hide 
Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died 


this  lumbering  conveyance  was  to  be  cleaned  up  over 
night  and  its  wheels  put  in  order  —  the  Sunday  suit  must 
be  aired  and  dusted,  and  when  at  last,  the  eventful  morn¬ 
ing  dawned  fresh  and  fair,  and  the  leave-taking  of  several 
generations  was  accomplished,  the  journey  of  the  day 
was  to  be  performed,  by  not  tod  burthensome  stages,  re¬ 
lieved  by  episodes  of  breakfast  aud  baiting  at  the  "  Crea¬ 
ture  Comfort,”  or  some  other  favorite  half-way  house,  and 
a  scrupulous  withdrawal  of  Dobbin  from  the  too  active  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

A  few  figures  will  show  how  much  distances  fi'om 
point  to  point  have  been  reduced.  We  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  "Travis’s  Almanac,”  Boston,  1713. 

’'From  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  (Ferry’s  excepted)  62 
Miles,  thus  accounted. 

From  Winisimit,  to  Owens  4  Miles,  to  Lewes's  2  & 
half,  to  the  Sign  of  the  Galley  at  Salem  9,  to  the  Ferry 
at  Beverly  1,  to  Fisks  at  Wenham  5,  to  Oromtons  at  Ips¬ 
wich  6,  to  Bennets  at  Rowley  3  &  half,  (which  is  called 
the  half  way  house)  to  Sargeants  at  Newbury,  the  upper 
way  by  ThurreVs  Bridge  8,  but  from  Roicley  the  right 
hand  way  by  the  Ferry  is  but  7  to  said  Sargeants,  to 
Trues,  or  to  Pikes  Gate  at  Salisbury  2  &  half,  to  Nor- 
tons  at  Hampton  4  &  half,  to  Sherbons  at  said  Town  2,  to 
Johnsons  at  Greenland  8  &  half,  and  to  Harvies  at  the 
three  Tons  at  Portsmouth  5  Miles  &  half.” 

In  April,  1775,  Col.  Pickering  marched  his  regiment 
from  Salem  on  the  alarm  of  the  fight  at  Lexington.  To 
explain  his  tardiness  in  reaching  the  scene  of  action,  he 
gives  these  distances  in  his  journal.  Salem  to  Danvers, 
2  miles ;  to  Newell’s  in  Lynn,  7  miles ;  to  Malden,  6 
miles ;  to  Medford,  3  miles  ;  to  Boston,  4  miles  ;  making 
the  ronte  from  Salem  to  Boston,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  22  miles. 

The  character  of  the  public  houses  of  the  time,  is 
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closely  allied  to  our  subject.  The  "Sign  of  the  Galley 
at  Salem,”  mentioned  by  Travis,  was,  no  doubt,  the 
"  Ship  Tavern,”  on  School  street,  at  the  corner  of  what 
are  now  Church  and  Washington  streets,  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  house,  brought  up  by  water  from  Cape  Ann, 
and  rebuilt  there  and  successively  occupied  by  Conant  and 
Endicott.  It  was  kept,  in  1713,  by  Henry  Sharp,  who, 
in  1701,  advertised  a  calash  to  let,  the  first  recorded  in¬ 
stance  of  such  a  convenience  in  Salem.  Modern  travel¬ 
lers  would  hardly  think  these  inns  well  described  by  the 
term  "  ordinary,”  under  which  they  were  licensed.  They 
were  conditioned  to  allow  no  tippling  after  nine  at  night ; 
the  house  must  be  cleared  on  week-day  lecture  of  all  per¬ 
sons  able  to  attend  meeting ;  no  cakes  or  buns  to  be  sold, 
this  was  in  1637,  on  fine  of  ten  shillings,  the  prohibition 
not  to  extend  to  cakes  "made  for  any  buryall  or  marriage, 
or  such  like  special  occation.”  In  1645,  the  widow  of  an 
innholder  is  licensed  "  if  she  procure  a  fitt  man,  that  is 
Godly,  to  manage  the  business.”  In  1659,  the  law  for¬ 
bids  dancing  at  Taverns,  and  as  late  as  1759,  the  sale  of 
spirits,  wines,  coffee,  tea,  ale,  beer  and  "syder”  on  the 
Sabbath. ' 

At  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  New  York  mer¬ 
chant,  supercargo  on  board  the  ship  "Tartar  Galley,” 
from  New  York  for  London,  was  disabled  when  a  few 
days  out,  and  put  in  to  Boston  for  repairs.  While  de¬ 
tained  there  he  seems  to  have  moved  among  what  he 
terms  the  "  best  Fashion  in  Boston.”  I  make  room  for  a 
passage  from  his  Journal.  * 

"October  19th,  1750.  While  at  breakfast  Mr.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Cunningham  waited  on  me  at  Capt.  Wendell’s,  agree¬ 
able  to  promise  &  furnished  me  with  a  horse  to  go  to 
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Salem,  being  very  desirous  to  see  the  country.  Sett  out 
about  10  o’clock.  *  *  *  Cross’d  Charles  Towne 

Ferry.  *  *  *  About  2  miles  from  thence  we  crosst 

Penny  Ferry  which  is  better  than  ^  mile  over.  Being 
the  neighest  way  to  Salem.  From  this  to  Mr.  Ward’s  is 
about  8  miles,  and  is  about  a  mile  this  side  of  Lyn  which 
is  a  small  Country  Towne  of  ab’t  200  Houses  very  pleas¬ 
antly  situated,  &  affords  a  Beautifull  Rural  Prospect ;  we 
came  to  Mr.  Ward’s  about  one  o’clock  and  dynd  on  fryd 
Codd.  From  this  place  is  about  7  miles  to  Salem.  After 
dinner  having  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  glass  of  wine 
sett  out  on  our  journey  through  a  barren  rocky  country 
which  afforded  us  not  the  least  prospect  of  anything  but 
a  desart  country,  abounding  with  Loffty  Ragged  Rocks  a 
fine  Pastering  Ground  only  for  their  Sheep,  the  Rhoads 
are  exceeding  stony  and  the  country  but  thinly  peopled.” 

Oct.  19th.  Arrived  at  Salem  ab’t  3  a  Clock  put  up 
our  Horses  at  the  Wid’o  Prats  from  whence  went  to  See 
Coll.  William  Browne  *  where  drank  Tea  with  his  Spouse, 
after  which  Mr.  Browne  was  so  Good  as  to  Accomodate 
us  with  a  Walk  round  the  Towne,  Shewing  us  the  wharfs 
warehouses  &c.,  went  up  in  the  Steeple  of  the  Church, 
from  whence  had  a  Fine  View  of  the  Town,  Harbour,  &c., 
which  is  Beautyfully  Situated  From  which  have  a  View  of 
Mr.  Brownes  Country  Seatf  which  is  Situated  on  a  Heigh 
Hill  ab’t  6  Miles  Eastward  of  Salem  Spent  the  Evening  at 
his  House  where  Joynd  in  Company  by  Parson  Appleton 
and  Miss  Hetty  his  daughter  from  Cambridge  they  Being 
Acquaintence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne  we  Supd  togeather 
and  after  that  where  Very  merry,  at  Whist,  &c. 

*  Col.  Browne  WEB,  at  one  time,  a  conspicuous  character  in  Salem.  He  probably 
married  the  daughter  of  Got.  Burnet  while  the  latter  resided  in  Mass.  His  son, 
Col.  William  Brown,  was  a  prominent  loyalist.  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem ;  Picker¬ 
ing’s  Ltfe  of  Timothy  Pickering ;  Sabine’s  Am.  Loyalists. 

t  “Browne’s  Folly;”  see  Ante,  p.  23,  and  Stone’s  History  of  Beveriy,  p.  6. 
t  Bev.  Nathaniel  Appleton,  D.  D, 
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Oct.  20th.  Lodg’d  at  Mr.  Brownes ;  after  Breakfast 
Saunterd  round  the  Towne  mayking  Our  Observations 
on  the  Build’s  &c.  Dynd  at  his  House  after  Dinner  had  a 
Good  Deal  Conversation  with  him  upon  Various  Subjects 
he  being  a  Gent’n  of  Excellent  Parts  well  Adversed  in 
Leaturate  a  Good  Scholar  a  Great  Vertuosa  and  Lover  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  haveing  an  Extroardenary 
Library  of  Books  of  the  Best  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors 
about  3  a  Clock  we  Sett  out  in  his  Coach  for  his  Country 
Seat  rideing  trough  a  Pleasent  Country  and  fine  Rhoads 
we  arived  there  at  4  a  Clock  the  Situation  is  very  Airy 
Being  upon  a  Heigh  Hill  which  Over  Looks  the  Country 
all  Round  and  affords  a  Pleasent  Rural  Prospect  of  a  Fine 
Country  with  fine  woods  and  Lawns  with  Brooks  water 
running  trough  them,  you  have  also  a  Prospect  of  the 
Sea  on  one  Part  and  On  another  A  Mountain  80  Miles  dis¬ 
tant  The  House  is  Built  in  the  Form  of  a  Long  Square, 
with  Wings  at  Each  End  and  is  about  80  Foot  Long,  in 
the  middle  is  a  Grand  Hall  Surrounded  above  by  a  Fine 
Gallery  with  Neat  turned  Bannester  and  the  Cealing  of 
the  Hall  Representing  a  Large  doom  Designd  for  an  As¬ 
sembly  or  Ball  Room,  the  Gallery  for  the  Mucisians  &c. 
the  Building  has  Four  Doors  Fronting  the  N.  E.  S.  &  W. 
Standing  in  the  middle  the  Great  Hall  you  have  a  Full 
View  of  the  Country  from  the  Four  Dores  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Buildings  is  2  upper  and  2  Lower  Rooms  with  neat 
Stair  Cases  Leadeing  to  them  in  One  the  Lower  Rooms  is  * 
his  Library  and  Studdy  weft  Stockd  with  a  Noble  Colec- 
tiou  of  Books  the  others  are  all  unfurnish’d  as  yet  Ndr  is 
the  Building  yet  Compleat  wants  a  Considerable  workman 
Ship  to  Compleat  it,  so  as  the  Design  is  But  Since  the 
Loss  of  his  first  wife  who  was  Governour  Burnetts  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  New  York  by  whome  he  has  yet  2  Little  Daughters 
Liveing,  the  Loss  of  her  he  took  much  to  heart  as  he  was 
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doateingly  fond  of  her  Being  a  Charming  Ladie  when 
married.  But  he  is  now  determind  to  Compieat  it  we 
drank  a  Glass  wine  haveing  Feasted  our  Eyes  with  the 
Prospect  of  the  Country  Returned  to  his  House  where 
Sup’d  and  Past  the  Evening  Vastly  Agreeable  being  a 
Very  merry  Facitious  Gentlemen,  went  to  bed  Intend’g  to 
Proceed  to  Marble  head  Next  Morning. 

Oct.  21st.  Haveing  Got  our  Horses  ready,  after  Break¬ 
fast  took  our  Leave’s  of  Mr.  Browne  and  Spouse.  Before 
proceed  shall  Give  a  Small  Discription  of  Salem.  Its  a 
Small  Sea  Port  Towne.  Consists  of  ab’t  450  *  Houses, 
Several  of  which  are  neat  Buildings,  but  all  of  wood,  and 
Covers  a  Great  Deal  of  Ground,  being  at  a  Conveniant 
Distance  from  Each  Other,  with  fine  Gardens  back  their 
Houses,  the  Town  is  Situated  on  a  Neck  of  Land  Nava- 
gable  on  either  Side  is  ab’t  2^  Miles  in  Lenght  Including 
the  build’gs  Back  the  Towne,  has  a  main  Street  runs 
directly  trough.  One  Curch  3  Presbiterian  and  One 
Quakers  Meeting,  the  Situation  is  Very  Pretty,  &c.  The 
Trade  Consists  Chiefly  in  the  Cod  Fishery,  they  have  ab’t 
60  or  70  Sail  Schooners  Employ d  in  that  Branch.  Saw 
ab’t  40  Sail  in  the  Harb’r  hav’g  then  ab’t  40  at  Sea.  They 
Cure  all  their  Own  Cod  for  Markett,  Saw  there  a  Vast 
Number  Flakes  Cureing,  in  the  Harbour  Lay  also  two 
Topsail  Vessells  and  three  Sloops,  on  Exam’g  into  the 
Fishery  find  it  a  very  adventag’s  Branch. 

The  travellers  then  ride  to  Marblehead  "  trough  a  plea¬ 
sant  country  and  good  Roades”  —  spend  an  hour  there 
at  breakfast  with  Mr.  Read — see  the  town,  of  which 
they  formed  no  very  flattering  impression,  and  push  on 
to  their  friend  Mr.  Ward’s,  at  Lynn.  "Dyned  upon  a 
fine  mongrel  goose  ”  —  proceeded  on  their  journey 


Salem  had  (May  1, 1868),  3053  dwelling  bouses,  and  about  21,000  inhabitants. 
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"through  Mystic,  and  came  to  Mr.  Wendell’s  in  Boston, 
ab’t  8  o’clock.” 

I  find  passages  illnstrative  of  the  times  in  the  diary  of 
John  Adams  written  when  the  author  was  "riding  the 
circuit  ”  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  residing  in  Braintree. 

"1766,  Nov.  3d.  Monday.  Sett  off  with  my  wife  for 
Salem.  Stopped  half  an  hour  at  Boston.  Crossed  the 
Ferry,  at  three  o’clock  arrived  at  Hill’s,  the  tavern  in 
Malden,  the  sign  of  the  Rising  Eagle  •  ♦  *  where  we 
dined.  Here  we  fell  in  company  with  Kent  and  Sewall. 
We  all  oated  at  Martin’s  where  we  found  the  new 
Sheriff  of  Essex,  Colonel  Saltonstall.  We  all  rode  into 
town  together.  Arrived  at  my  dear  brother  Cranch’s, 
about  eight,  and  drank  tea  and  are  all  very  happy.  Sat 
and  heard  the  ladies  talk  about  ribbon,  catgut,  and  Paris 
net,  riding-hoods,  cloth,  silk  and  lace.  Brother  Cranch 
came  home  .and  a  very  happy  evening  we  had.  Cranch 
is  now  in  a  good  situation  for  business,  near  the  Court 
House  and  Mr.  Barnard’s  meeting-house  and  on  the  road 
to  Marblehead :  his  house  fronting  the  wharves,  the  har¬ 
bor  and  shipping,  has  a  fine  prospect  before  it. 

4.  Tuesday.  A  fine  morning :  attended  court  all  day 

*  *  Prayer  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Deacon  Pickering  was 

foreman  of  one  of  the  juries  *  *  his  appearance  is 

perfectly  plain,  like  a  farmer.  *  *  »  * 

5.  Wednesday.  Attended  Court;  heard  the  trial  of  an 

action  of  trespass,  brought  by  a  mulatto  woman  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  restraining  her  of  her  liberty.  •  *  •  Spent 

the  evening  at  Mr.  Pynchon’s  with  Farnham,  Sewall,  Sar¬ 
gent,  Colonel  Saltonstall,  etc.,  very  agreably.  Punch, 
wine,  bread  and  cheese,  apples,  pipes  and  tobacco. 
Popes  and  bonfires  this  evening  at  Salem,  and  a  swarm 
of  tumultuous  people  attending  them. 
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6.  Thursday.  A  fine  morning.  Gated  at  Martin’s, 
where  we  saw  five  boxes  of  dollars,  containing,  as  we 
were  told,  about  eighteen  thousand  of  them,  going  in  a 
horse-cart  from  Salem  Custom  House  to  Boston,  in  order 
to  be  shipped  for  England.  A  guard  of  armed  men, 
with  swords,  hangers,  pistols  and  muskets,  attended  it. 
We  dined  at  Dr.  Tuft’s  in  Medford.  *  *  *  Drank 

tea  at  Mrs.  Kneeland’s, — got  home  before  eight  o’clock.” 

On  a  previous  visit  to  his  brother  Cranch  in  August, 
he  rode  after  tea  to  Neck  Gate,  then  back  through  the 
common,  down  to  Beverly  Ferry  and  about  town. 
"Scarce  an  eminence,”  he  says,  "can  be  found  anywhere 
to  take  a  view.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight  and 
pretty  clean.  The  houses  are  the  most  elegant  and  grand 
that  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  maritime  towns.” 

On  Friday,  June  29th,  1770,  he  set  out  on  another 
"journey  to  Falmouth  in  Casco  Bay.”  Dined  at  Good¬ 
hue’s  in  Salem.  Fell  in  with  a  London  merchant,  a 
stranger,  who  "made  a  genteel  appearance,” — was  in 
a  chair  himself,  with  a  negro  servant,  talked  of  American 
affairs,  thought  the  colonists  "  could  not  conquer  their 
luxury,”  and  this  would  make  them  dependent  on  Great 
Britain.  "  Gated  my  horse  and  drank  balm  tea  at  Tread¬ 
well’s  in  Ipswich.”  Treadwell’s  was  a  favorite  resort 
with  him.  On  a  visit  there  ten  days  before,  he  says, — 
"Rambled  with  Kent  round  Landlord  Treadwell’s  past¬ 
ures  to  see  how  our  horses  fared.  We  found  them  in 
the  grass  up  to  their  eyes ;  excellent  pastures.  This  hill, 
on  which  stand  the  Meeting-house  and  Court  House,  is  a 
fine  elevation,  and  we  have  here  a  fine  air  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  prospect  of  the  winding  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.” 

On  another  visit  he  writes.  "Landlord  and  Landlady 
are  some  of  the  grandest  people  alive:  landlady  is  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  Governor  Endicott.  *  *  As  to 
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Landlord  he  is  as  happy  and  proud  as  any  nobleman  in 
England.”  And  again — "The  old  lady  has  got  a  new 
copy  of  her  great  grandfather’s,  Governor  Endicott’s 
picture  hung  up  in  the  house.”  That  picture  is  now 
among  the  collections  of  the  Institute. 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  June  30th,  he  "arose  not 
very  early,  drank  a  pint  of  new  milk  and  set  off ;  oated 
my  horse  at  Newbury,  rode  to  Clarke’s  at  Greenland 
meeting-house,  where  I  gave  him  hay  and  oats  and  then 
set  off  for  Newington.”  Dined  there  with  his  uncle 
Joseph,  minister  of  that  town,  then  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  and  set  off  for  York  over  Bloody  Point  Ferry  *  * 
"a  very  unsentimental  journey  excepting  this  day  at 
dinner ;  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  ride  alone  all 
the  way  and  have  met  with  very  few  characters  or  adven¬ 
tures.  /  forgot  yesterday  to  mention  that  I  stopped  and 
inquired  the  name  of  a  pond  in  Wenham,  which  I  found, 
was  Wenham  Pond,  and  also  the  name  of  a  remarkable 
little  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  which  resembles  a 
high  loaf  of  our  country  brown  bread,  and  found  that  it 
is  called  Peters’  Hill  to  this  day  from  the  famous  Hugh 
Peters.”  *  •  * 

July  1.  Sunday.  "Arose  early.  I  took  a  walk  to  the 
pasture,  to  see  how  my  horse  fared.  •  *  •  My  little 
mare  had  provided  for  herself,  by  leaping  out  of  a  bare 
pasture  into  a  lot  of  mowing  ground,  and  had  filled  her¬ 
self  with  grass  and  water.  ♦  *  •  * 

*  2.  Monday  morning.  In  my  sulky  before  five  o’clock, 
Mr.  Winthrop,  Farnham  and  D.  Sewall  with  me  on 
horseback:  rode  through  the  woods  the  tide  being  too 
high  to  go  over  the  beach  and  to  cross  Cape  Neddick 
River:  came  to  Littlefield’s  in  Wells,  a  quarter  before 
eight:  stopped  there  and  breakfasted.  *  •  *  Rode  to 
Patten’s  of  Arundel.  Mr.  Winthrop  and  I  turned  our 
horses  into  a  little  close  to  roll  and  cool  themselves  and 
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feed  upon  white  honey-suckle.  P.  M.  Got  into  my 
chair :  rode  with  Elder  Bradbury  through  Sir  William 
Pepperell’s  woods :  stopped  and  oated  at  Milliken’s  and 
rode  into  Falmouth.” 

Compare  this  pictui-e  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  desobli- 
geanl,  as  he  calls  his  narrow  seated  chair,  riding  into  Fal¬ 
mouth,  with  an  incident  in  the  career  of  two  statesman 
of  our  time.  During  the  negotiation  of  the  British- 
Americau  treaty  which  detained  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Cab¬ 
inet  of  John  Tyler,  after  his  colleagues  had  deserted  all 
the  departments  but  that  of  State,  it  was  proposed  to  con¬ 
vey  him,  in  company  with  Lord  Ashburton,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  speed,  from  Boston  to  Portland.  Alexander  Brown, 
a  genial,  trusty,  energetic  man,  was  chosen  from  among 
the  drivers  on  the  route  to  arrange  the  conveyance  by 
stage  from  the  Railroad  terminus,  and  the  most  thorough 
preparations  were  made.  Relays  of  picked  horses,  fre¬ 
quent  and  fresh,  awaited  him  at  every  stage  house,  a 
groom  to  each  horse,  ambitious,  both  man  and  beast,  to 
act  well  their  parts  in  the  struggle  against  time.  Three 
minutes  were  allowed  for  each  change  of  horses.  Mr. 
Brown,  afterwards  Depot- master  at  the  Rail  Road  Station 
in  Boston,  recalled  the  achievement  of  that  day  with 
pride  until  his  death,  and  used  to  tell  how  the  British 
ambassador  got  out  at  a  stopping-place  and  watch  in 
hand  observed  the  process  of  "  unhitching  and  putting  to,” 
remarking  that  it  was  done  as  quickly,  within  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  as  in  England.  This  was  high  commendation  from 
an  Englishman.  And  it  certainly  was  a  notable  thing, 
to  have  driven  for  eight  hours  over  American  roads,  well 
enough  to  keep  an  English  peer  in  good  humor  and  to 
have  brought  him  into  Portland  in  the  company  of  that 
man  whose  titan  brow  and  olympian  presence  prompted 
Sydney  Smith  to  remark,  that  if  the  great  American  were 
half  as  great  as  he  looked  he  must  be  great  indeed. 
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Once  more,  Monday  June  17th,  1771,  Mr.  Adams  sets 
out  upon  the  Eastern  Circuit. 

"  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  Boston  in  a  cloth 
coat  and  waistcoat,  but  was  much  pinched  with  a  raw, 
cold,  harsh,  northeast  wind.  At  Boston  I  put  on  a  thick 
flannel  shirt  and  that  made  me  comfortable  and  no  more ; 
so  cold  am  I,  or  so  cold  is  the  weather,  June  17th  *  *  * 
Came  over  Charlestown  ferry  and  Penny  ferry  and  dined 
at  Kettel’s  in  Malden.  *  *  *  Overtook  Judge  Cushing 
in  his  old  curricle  with  two  lean  horses,  and  Dick,  his 
negro,  at  his  right  hand,  driving  the  curricle.  This  is 
the  way  of  travelling  in  1771,  —  a  judge  of  the  circuits, 
a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  a  judge  of  the  king’s  bench, 
common  pleas  and  exchequer  for  the  Province,  travels 
with  a  pair  of  wretched  old  jades  of  horses  in  a  wretched 
old  curricle,  and  a  negro  on  the  same  seat  with  him  driv¬ 
ing  *  *  *  Stopped  at  Martin’s  in  Lynn  with  Judge 
Cushing ;  oated  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine.  *  ♦  •  Rode 
with  King,  a  deputy  sheriflf,  who  came  out  to  meet  the 
judges,  into  Salem ;  put  up  at  Goodhue’s.  The  negro 
that  took  my  horse  soon  began  to  open  his  heart.  He 
did  not  like  the  people  of  Salem ;  wanted  to  be  sold  to 
Capt  John  Dean  of  Boston.  His  mistress  said  he  did  not 
earn  salt  to  his  porridge  and  would  not  And  him  clothes.” 
Arrived  at  Falmouth,  July  2nd,  he  writes:  "This  has 
been  the  most  flat,  insipid,  spiritless,  tasteless  journey  I 
ever  took,  especially  from  Ipswich.”  And  this  we  can 
understand  better  when  we  read  of  his  riding  alone 
through  Saco  woods  after  night-fall.  "Many  sharp,  steep 
hills,  many  rocks,  many  deep  ruts,  and  not  a  footstep  of 
man  except  in  the  road ;  it  was  vastly  disagreeable.”* 


*  It  will  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  when  Gen.  Washington  took 
command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  he  came  all  the  way  ttom  Virginia  on  horse¬ 
back. 
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Before  great  advances  could  be  made  towards  speed, 
comfort,  safety  and  cheapness  in  travel,  fords  and  step¬ 
ping-stones  must  give  way  to  ferries,  —  ferry-ways  must 
yield  to  bridges,  and  turnpikes  must  supersede  county 
roads  on  the  gi-eat.  thoroughfares.  Road-making  was  no 
new  art.  It  had  been  carried  to  a  high  point  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  but  the  costliness  of  their  works  made  the  lesson 
of  little  value  to  the  new  countries  of  the  modern  world. 
The  Romans,  for  instance,  had  magnificent  roads  leading 
out  into  the  provinces,  —  as  many  of  them  as  the  hills 
upon  which  the  Eternal  City  sat.  These  roads  were 
crowned  with  a  surface  of  polished  stone,  over  which 
wagons,  on  wooden  wheels,  were  drawn  by  unshod 
beasts  with  ease  and  speed.  But  it  was  only  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  that  McAdam  showed  us  how  to 
bridge  over  a  quagmire  with  a  crust  of  concrete  so  firm 
as  to  bear  loads  that  make  the  marshy  substratum  on 
which  it  rests  quake  like  a  jelly. 

From  1636  a  ferry  had  been  supported  between  North 
Point  or  Salem  Neck,  so  called,  and  Cape  Ann  or  Bass 
River  side,  now  Beverly.  From  time  to  time  it  was 
leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  Grammar  School  Masters 
of  Salem.  At  first  it  provided  only  for  the  crossing  of 
persons.  But,  in  1639,  these  were  the  regulations : 
”  Lessee  to  keep  an  horse-boate  —  to  have  for  strangers’ 
passadge  2d  apeice,  —  for  towne  dwellers  Id  apeice, — 
for  mares,  horses  and  other  great  beasts  6d  apeice,  and  for 
goats,  calves  and  swyne,  2d  apeice.”  For  more  than 
a  century,  an  inn  known  as  the  "old  Ferry  Tavern,”  stood 
hard  by  on  the  Salem  side.  The  ferry  touched  at  Salem 
side  near  the  present  bridge,  but  a  little  to  the  noil/h. 

In  1737,  Beverly,  somewhat  aggrieved  at  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  ferry  in  the  interest  of  Salem,  moved  for  a 
bridge.  A  charter,  now  on  deposit  with  the  Institute, 
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was  granted  to  the  Cabots,  and  Israel  Thorndike  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  and  to  John  Fiske  and  Joseph  White  of  Salem,  and 
the  old  Ferry-way  was  laid  out  as  a  highway  by  the  Court 
of.  Sessions.  Dec.  13th,  the  proprietors  of  the  bridge 
organized  at  the  Sun  Tavern.  Nathan  Dane  was  modera¬ 
tor  and  William  Prescott,  clerk.  The  bridge  was  opened 
for  use  Sept.  24th,  1788.  It  was  one  of  the  modern 
wonders.  Gen.  Washington,  on  his  northern  tour  next 
year,  dismounted  to  examine  it  and  observe  the  working 
of  the  draw.  And  a  Russian  engineer  was  specially  com¬ 
missioned  to  acquaint  himself  with  its  structure.  But 
this  beneficent  work  was  not  carried  through  without 
violent  opposition,  of  which  Spite  Bridge  was  one  of  the 
fruits.  Salem  voted  to  oppose  the  petitioners  and  invited 
other  towns  to  do  so.  Competition  was  threatened  from 
a  parallel  bridge.  The  navigation  of  North  River,  it  was 
urged,  would  be  annihilated,  and  40  vessels  of  various 
tonnage,  then  employed  there,  would  be  driven  from  the 
river.  "Prejudices,  strong  party  feeling  and  much  ex¬ 
citement”  are  spoken  of  by  Felt,  and  he  adds  that  one 
Blythe,  a  wit  of  the  time,  was  prompted  to  observe  that 
there  never  was  a  bridge  built  without  railings  on  both 
sides.  This  timely  successor  of  the  old  ferry-way,  after 
compensating  its  projectors  for  their  risk  and  outlay,  re¬ 
verted,  at  the  expiration  of  its  70  years’  charter,  to  the 
State.  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reminiscence  in 
this  connection.  My  grandfather  told  me  that  he  walked 
over  the  bridge  on  the  day  it  was  opened  for  travel, 
being  then  a  Salem  school  boy  ten  years  old,  and  again 
in  his  eightieth  year  on  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  its 
charter. 

In  1868  the  bridge  was  surrendered  by  the  state  to  the 
towns  and  thrown  open  to  the  public,  in  accordance  with 
that  enlightened  social  economy,  which  shows  us  that  all 
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needless  restraint  upon  the  intercourse  of  neighbors  is 
barbarism. 

Another  monument  of  Essex  County  enterprise  is 
the  turnpike  connecting  us  with  Boston,  now  also,  in  the 
same  liberal  spirit,  dedicated  to  free  travel.  March  6th, 
1802,  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  William  Grey,  Nathan 
Dane,  Jacob  Ashton  and  Israel  Thorndike,  with  their 
associates,  were  incorporated  to  build  a  turnpike  from  Buf- 
fum’s  corner,  through  Great  Pastures,  over  Breed’s  Island 
in  Lynn  Marshes,  across  Mystic  River,  and  from  a  point 
near  the  navy-yard  to  Charles  River  Bridge.  The  Statute 
Books  are  full  of  similar  acts  at  this  period.  The  Essex 
Turnpike  from  Andover,  intended  to  bring  the  travel  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  through  Salem  to  Boston, 
was  chartered  the  next  spring,  as  was  also  another  from 
State  street,  Newburyport  "  by  as  nearly  a  straight  line 
as  practicable”  to  Malden  Bridge. 

Here  again  we  were  not  behind  the  times.  Telford 
and  McAdam  had  not  completed  their  grand  experiments 
nor  demonstrated  their  rival  systems  for  some  years  later. 
But  the  turnpike  corporators  used  the  best  science  of  the 
day  and  a  wonderful  road  they  made.  In  the  famous  rec¬ 
ords  kept  at  Benjamin  Blanchard’s  Barber  Shop,  in  which 
his  distinguished  patrons  noted  current  events,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  empty  chair,  it  appears  that  work  began  near 
"Pickering’s  Pen”  June  7th,  1802.  Of  course  there 
was  vigorous  opposition  and  wild  disparagement  on  one 
side,  —  great  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  Dr.  Stearns, 
one  of  its  most  ardent  promoters,  is  said  to  have  declared 
that,  when  the  turnpike  was  done,  a  man  might  stand  on 
Buffum’s  corner  and  look  straight  into  Charlestown  Square. 
The  extent  of  the  work  of  building  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact  that  a  village  of  huts  covered  the  high  ground 
now  occupied  by  Erastus  Ware,  which  soon  became  a 
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resort  for  toddy  and  tenpins,  and  that  the  material  and 
tools  employed,  sold  on  the  completion  of  the  work, 
brought  at  auction,  Oct.  27th,  1803,  thirty-two  hundred 
dollars.  Captain  Richard  Wheatland  paid  the  first  toll, 
July  12th,  1803,  on  his  way  to  Boston  to  take  command 
of  his  ship  for  Calcutta.  How  much  the  new  route,  only 
twelve  miles  and  a  fraction  long,  did  to  bring  us  and  the 
metropolis  together,  will  be  recalled  with  pleasure  by  some 
yet  living  who  enjoyed  for  the  fii’st  time,  in  the  fall  of 
1803,  an  evening  ride  to  Boston  with  a  ball,  a  concert,  or 
a  play  in  prospect  to  give  zest  to  the  excursion. 

The  largest  sum,  taken  in  a  year  at  "  Toll-Gate  No  1,’’ 
near  our  great  pastures,  was  $5300,  in  1805  ; — the  day  of 
the  greatest  travel  was  June  1st,  1813.  On  that  summer 
afternoon  the  smoke  of  conflict  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Shannon  was  rolling  over  the  bay.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  stages,  crowded  to  repletion,  passed  up  that  day. 
Thousands  of  spectators  prayerfully  watched  the  fight  from 
every  hill-top  and  gloomily  retired  when  the  issue  was 
but  too  plainly  seen. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  6th,  1869,  the  old  gate¬ 
keeper  at  "No.  1,”  gets  orders  to  take  no  more  tolls. 
Gravely  he  sets  open,  for  the  last  time,  the  last  toll-gate 
in  Essex  County  and  breaks  out  in  rhyme  : 

“The  last  toll  is  taken,— I’ve  swung  wide  the  gate, 

The  word  has  been  spoken, —  We  yield  to  our  fate 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  turnpike  among  roads 
is  departed.  It  is  as  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past  as  that 
negro  village  which  once  clustered  about  the  entrance  at 
BulFum’s  corner,  with  its  fortune-telling  and  cake-baking 
and  fiddling  and  dancing.  But  the  great  road  will  stand. 
Years  will  not  destroy  its  traces  of  heavy  blasting  and 
grading,  —  its  viaducts  of  splendid  masonry  across  deep, 
pictui-esque  ravines,  their  gi*anite  sides  and  terraced  but- 
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tresses  backed  up  with  sturdy  trunks  and  roots  of  ancient 
elm  and  willow,  fit  types  of  the  beauty  and  utility  which 
mark  its  course.  No  son  of  Salem  returning  from  his 
wanderings,  however  great  a  truant,  but  will  pause  de¬ 
lighted  on  that  hill  top,  where  bursts  upon  the  eye  the 
eldest  born  of  New  England  cities,  whether  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  is  touching  with  an  early  glory  the  score  of  spires 
and  towers,  clustered  about  that  thing  of  beauty,  the  South 
Church  Steeple,  or  whether,  at  night-fall,  broadsides  of 
factory  windows  are  blazing  with  their  perpetual  illumina¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  the  triumphs  of  industry.  While  lovers 
ramble  and  young  limbs  are  strong — while  Bitter-sweet 
Rocks  live  in  song,  and  Great  Pastures  find  a  place  in 
story, — so  long  shall  there  be  brisk  walking  among  its 
rugged  scenes  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  willing  horses 
shall  be  urged  to  speed  over  No-bottom  Pond  Bridge 
on  the  moonlight  gallop,  so  long  as  water  plashes  up  like 
molten  silver  through  the  chinks  in  the  planking,  —  until 
indeed  the  poet  sings  to  deaf  ears : 

“  ’Tib  life  to  guide  the  fiery  Barb 
Across  the  moonlight  plain  I  ” 

The  first  public  conveyance  noticed  by  Felt  was  a 
"  large  stage  chair,”  or  two  horse  curricle  which  ran  from 
Portsmouth  to  Boston  and  back  each  week,  in  1761.  ”  An 

epidemical  distemper”  among  horses  interfered  with  the 
business  in  1768  but  two  years  after,  Benj.  Coats,  who 
was  then  landlord  at  the  Ship  Tavern  in  School,  now 
Washington  street,  gave  notice  that  he  had  bought  a  "new 
Stage  chaise  ”  which  would  run  between  Salem  and  Bos¬ 
ton  "  so  that  he  will  then,  with  the  one  now  improved  in 
that  business,  be  able  to  carry  and  bring  passengers,  bun¬ 
dles  and  the  like  every  day  except  Sunday.”  He  also  has 
five  fall-back  chaises,  one  fall-back  curricle,  six  standing 
top  chairs  and  three  sulkies  to  let.  In  December,  1771, 
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Beuj.  Hart  advertises  that  "  he  has  left  riding  the  single 
horse  post  between  Boston  and  Portsmouth  and  now 
drives  the  post  stage  lately  improved  by  John  Noble. 
He  sets  out  from  Boston  every  Friday  morning  and  from 
Portsmouth  on  Tuesday  morning  following.  The  above 
conveyance  has  been  found  very  useful  and  now  more  so, 
as  there  is  another  curricle  improved  by  J.  S.  Hart,  who 
sets  off  from  Portsmouth  the  same  day  this  does  from 
Boston,  by  which  opportunity  offers  twice  a  week,  for 
travellers  to  either  place.” 

Systematic  staging  probably  began  here  about  1796  and 
in  this  business  Benjamin  Hale  of  Newburyport,  seems  to 
have  been  the  pioneer  on  the  route  between  Boston  and 
Portsmouth,  as  was  Seth  Paine  of  Portland,  on  the  lines 
further  east.  Mr.  Hale  was  a  resolute,  persevering  man, 
and  there  was  nothing  worth  knowing  about  staging  which 
he  did  not  know.  Many  improvements  in  stage  springs 
are  accredited  to  him,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the 
trunk-rack,  by  which  means  the  passenger’s  luggage  was 
employed  to  ballast  the  coach,  whereas  formerly  it  had 
rested,  a  dead  weight,  on  the  axles,  jolting  and  tossing  as 
though  springs  were  yet  to  be  invented.  He  had  made 
his  way  up  from  small  beginnings  against  discouragements 
and  trials,  but  his  single  coach,  driven  by  his  own  hand, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  had  come  at  last  to  be  a 
large  establishment  of  horses,  carriages  and  drivers.  Mr. 
Paine’s  career  had  not  been  different.  He  was  a  postman 
in  Maine  when  all  the  mails  were  carried  on  horse-back : 
a  man  of  few  words,  prompt,  inflexible,  and  of  great 
energy.  He  came  to  be  the  largest  owner  and  sole  man¬ 
ager  of  coaches  east  of  Portsmouth  and  government  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  eastern  mails,  while  the  stages  on  this  side 
of  Portsmouth  were  under  the  able  and  exclusive  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hale.  The  proprietors,  at  this  time,  were 
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few, — not  more  than  five  or  six.  Besides  those  named, 
were  Judge  Elkins,  of  Wenham,  and  Salem,  and  Samuel 
Larkin  of  Portsmouth.  Dr.  Cleaveland,  of  Topsfield, 
bought  in,  about  1806.  The  profitable  character  of  the 
business  could  not  long  be  concealed.  Tributary  lines 
spring  up.  Thus  a  stage  connected  with  the  Boston  Line 
set  off  from  Salem,  Aug.  20th,  1810,  for  the  Coos  County. 
Three  were  to  be  despatched  every  week.  Competition, 
of  course,  followed  and,  in  1818,  opposing  lines  were 
absorbed  by  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  Eastern 
Stage  Company  was  incorporated.  It  is  not  too  early  to 
write  in  a  historic  strain  of  that  once  familiar  visitant,  the 
Stage  Coach.  And  the  books  of  this  corporation,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Institute,  shed  ample  light  upon  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  staging  enterprises  of  New 
England. 

The  Eastern  Stage  Company  was  chartered  by  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Its 
act  of  incorporation,  approved  June,  1818,  contains  three 
sections,  and  singularly  enough,  by  no  word  except  its 
title,  from  beginning  to  end,  indicates  the  business  to  be 
facilitated  thereby.  By  this  act,  Samuel  Larkin,  Wil¬ 
liam  Simes,  Elisha  Whidden  and  their  associates  are  made 
a  body  corporate,  the  “  Eastern  Stage  Company,”  by 
name,  are  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  have  a  common  seal, 
make  rules  and  by-laws,  and  genex'ally  to  do  whatever  ap¬ 
pertains  to  bodies  corporate,  with  a  capital  stock  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  shares  not  more 
than  five  hundred  in  number,  and  that  is  all.  To  one 
familiar  with  the  guarded  language  of  acts  establishing  the 
railroad  lines  which  superseded  this  gi*eat  stage  route, 
the  absence  of  all  limitations  of  power  is  striking. 
In  the  early  railroad  charters  every  function  that  could  be 
anticipated  is  provided  for,  even  to  the  grade  of  the  road¬ 
bed,  the  curves  of  the  track,  and  the  erection  of  toll-houses 
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aud  toll-gates,  after  the  analogy  of  the  turnpike,  where 
trains  were  to  stop  and  travellers  pay  fare. 

But  these  corporators  did  not  abuse  their  powers,  how¬ 
ever  loosely  conferred.  Their  first  meeting,  duly  notified 
in  the  Portsmouth  Oracle,  the  Boston  Centinel,  and  the 
Newhuryport  Herald,  was  held  at  Langmaid’s  Tavern,  at 
Hampton  Falls,  on  Friday,  October  9th,  1818.  They 
chose  Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  of  Topsfield,  Moderator 
aud  Samuel  Newman,  Clerk, — accepted  the  charter, — 
adopted  by-laws,  and  fixed  their  capital  stock  at  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  by-laws  provide  for  eight  directors  and  a  proprietors’ 
clerk,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  share-holders  who 
were  to  throw  a  vote  for  each  share  owned,  not  exceeding 
twenty  —  the  directors  to  choose  a  President  from  their 
number,  —  appoint  “a  principal  agent  and  treasurer”  and 
such  "  agents,  drivers,  and  servants  as  they  may  find  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  due  management  of  the  property.”  They 
are  to  close  accounts  and  declare  dividends  in  March  and 
September,  aud  are  allowed  two  dollars  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  attendance  at  Directors’  meetings.  The  clerk 
was  under  oath,  and  the  agent  and  treasurer  under  bouds 
in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Article  VI.  provides  a  form  of  stock  certificate,  as¬ 
signable  by  indorsement  and  transfer  on  the  books  of  the 
Proprietors’  Clerk. 

Article  VII.  "  No  person  whatever  shall  be  privileged 
to  ride  in  any  of  the  company’s  carriages  without  paying 
common  stage  fare.” 

They  organized  thus,  —  President,  Dr.  Cleaveland,  — 
Proprietors’  Clerk,  Seth  Sweetser, — Directors,  Josiah 
Paine,  Stephen  Howard,  Seth  Sweetser,  Samuel  Larkin, 
Thomas  Haven,  Henry  Elkins,  Ephraim  Wildes.  Col. 
Jeremiah  Coleman  was  principal  agent  and  treasurer. 
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If  the  charter  said  nothing  of  the  purposes  of  this  cor¬ 
poration,  their  own  by-laws  said  about  as  little.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  distinct  announcement  of  the  function  which 
they  proposed  to  discharge,  nor  any  description  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  nor  location  of  their  field  of  operations.  This  is  to 
be  explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
gentlemen  were,  before  their  incorporation,  already  suc¬ 
cessful  operators  and  proprietors  of  stages  running  over 
portions  of  the  routes  they  now  proposed  to  combine,  and 
no  words  were  needed  to  teach  them  the  duties  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  common  carriers  of  persons. 

Thus  at  the  first  directors’  meeting  we  seem  plunged  at 
once  into  the  dust  and  whirl  of  stage-coach  travel.  The 
six  o’clock  stage  from  Portsmouth  (they  vote)  is  to  be 
discontinued.  What  a  chapter  might  be  written  on  that 
early  coach,  leaving  "Wildes’ Hotel  ”  at  six  o’clock  each 
frosty  October  morning,  or  better  still,  on  the  stage  which 
all  winter  long,  in  storm  or  by  starlight,  left  Boston  for 
the  east  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  hurried 
breakfast,  —  the  smoking  corn-cake, — the  savory  rasher, 
— the  potato  raked,  glowing  hot,  out  of  its  bed  of  ashes, 
— the  steaming,  creamy,  aromatic  coffee, — the  chill, 
crisp  morning, — lanterns  flitting  ghostly  through  the  am¬ 
ple  stables, — reluctant  horse-boys  shivering  about  the 
door-yard  and  wishing  themselves  in  their  bunks  again, 
— the  resonant  crack  of  the  whip, — the  clear,  sharp  click 
of  well-shod  hoofs  on  frozen  ground, — the  clatter  of 
wheels, — the  scramble  in  the  dark  for  seats, — the  long, 
dull  ride  with  fellow-travellers  chilled  and  grim,  half 
concealed  by  twilight  and  half  in  mufflers, — that  crying 
baby,  who  seems  to  have  found  vent,  at  that  unlucky 
moment,  for  all  the  pent-up  sorrows  of  its  little  life-time, 
— the  gradual  warmth  of  conversation  and  day-break 
stealing  at  last  over  the  coach-load,  —  the  side-lights 
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fading  out  and  good  nature  once  more  prevailing  over 
cramped  legs,  sharp  elbows  and  cold  feet  shuffling  among 
the  scanty  straw, — all  these  things  must  now  be  given 
over  to  the  romancer,  whose  ready  pen,  ever  busy  with 
the  past,  will  not  long  neglect  them. 

The  late  President  Quincy  gives  a  well-drawn  picture 
of  staging  facilities  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  then  paying  court  to  a  New  York  lady,  to  whom  he 
was  privately  engaged  and  afterwards  married.  Boston 
had  twenty — New  York,  thirty  thousand  souls.  Two 
coaches  and  twelve  horses  sufficed  the  travel  between  the 
two  commercial  centres  of  the  continent.  The  journey 
was  almost  as  rare  an  event  then,  as  a  voyage  to  Europe 
is  now,  and  took  about  as  long.  To  one  bent  on  Mr. 
Quincy’s  errand  the  way  no  doubt  seemed  doubly  tedious. 
The  impatient  suitor  writes  :  ‘ 

"The  carriages  were  old  and  the  shackling  and  much  of 
the  harness  made  of  ropes.  One  pair  of  horses  carried 
us  eighteen  miles.  We  generally  reached  our  resting- 
place  for  the  night,  if  no  accident  intervened,  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  after  a  frugal  supper,  went  to  bed  with  a 
notice  that  we  should  be  called  at  three,  next  morning — 
which  generally  proved  to  be  half-past  two.  Then, 
whether  it  snowed  or  rained,  the  traveller  must  rise  and 
make  ready  by  the  help  of  a  horn  lantern  and  a  farthing 
candle,  and  proceed  on  his  way,  over  bad  roads, — some¬ 
times  with  a  driver  showing  no  doubtful  symptoms  of 
drunkenness,  which  good-hearted  passengers  never  failed 
to  improve  at  every  stopping-place,  by  urging  upon  him 
the  Qomfort  of  another  glass  of  toddy.  Thus  we  travelled 
eighteen  miles  a  stage,  sometimes  obliged  to  get  out  and 
help  the  coachman  lift  the  coach  out  of  a  quagmire  or  rut, 
and  arrived  at  New  York  after  a  week’s  hard  travelling, 
wondering  at  the  ease  as  well  as  the  expedition  with  which 
our  journey  was  effected.” 

Contrast  with  this  picture  an  "  Old  Driver’s  Reminis- 
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cence,”  which  I  give  in  his  own  words.  "The  stage  that 
left  Newbury  port  for  Boston  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
usually  took  the  passengers  who  had  stopped  for  rest  over 
night,  many  of  whom  were  strangers  to  our  New  England 
customs.  One  morning  as  the  passengers  were  about 
taking  their  seats,  a  gentleman  asked  the  driver  if  he 
would  accommodate  him  with  a  seat  on  the  box.  "  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  says  the  driver,  "please  step  right  up  before  an¬ 
other  occupies  it.”  Our  first  stop  was  at  Rowley,  a  seven 
mile  drive,  during  which  many  questions  were  asked  by 
the  stranger  and  answered  according  to  the  driver’s 
knowledge.  At  this  place  we  took  some  passengers. 
While  the  driver  was  arranging  the  baggage,  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  the  box  asked  him  to  step  in  and  take  something 
to  drink.  His  reply  was,  "No,  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  have 
no  occasion  for  anything,”  and  he  mounted  the  box  and 
drove  to  Ipswich,  where  the  horses  were  changed.  Here 
most  of  the  passengers  alighted  while  the  shifting  was 
taking  place.  At  the  same  time  the  stranger  came  off 
the  box  and  urged  the  driver  again  to  take  something  to 
drink.  The  answer  was  the  same  as  before.  When  tho 
horses  were  ready,  the  driver,  as  was  the  custom,  says  — 
"  the  stage  is  ready,  gentlemen !”  and  they  take  their  seats 
in  the  coach.  Off  they  start  down  the  crooked  hill  and 
over  the  stone  bridge,  called  by  some  short-sighted  peo¬ 
ple,  "Choate’s  Folly.”  The  next  stop  was  at  Wenham, 
where  it  was  the  usual  practice  to  take  the  fares,  it  being 
the  Half-way  House  to  Boston.  And  here  the  outside 
passenger  says  to  the  driver  again, — "Come,  now,  you 
have  accomplished  one-half  of  the  distance,  —  you  must 
certainly  take  a  drink  with  me.”  "No,  I  thank  you,  sir.” 
"What  kind  of  men  are  you  drivers  here  in  this  section 
of  the  country  ?  Drivers  where  I  came  from  will  drink 
at  every  stopping  place,  and  it  is  with  much  fear  that  we 
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travel  there,  but  here  I  see  that  passengers  are  perfectly 
at  ease  when  seated  in  the  coach.”  "  Sir,  things  have 
changed  here  within  a  few  years.  You  were  saying  that 
passengers  in  your  section  were  uneasy  and  often  had 
fears  for  their  safety  while  riding  with  your  drivers. 
Here  all  that  is  reversed,  for  in  former  years  the  travel¬ 
lers  used  every  precaution  to  keep  the  drivers  sober,  but 
now  the  drivers  by  their  example  try  to  keep  the  passen¬ 
gers  sober.”  "I  will  never  ask  you  to  drink  again,”  says 
our  outside  passenger,  and  he  was  mum  on  the  drinking 
question  the  rest  of  the  v  ay  to  Boston. 

The  arrangements  for  the  main  route  of  the  Eastern 
Stage  Co.,  in  the  winter  of  1818,  may  be  sketched  thus  : 
A  coach  left  Portsmouth  for  Boston  at  9  A.  M.  (the 
same  carriage  running  through)  dined  at  Topsfield,  then 
through  Danversport  and  Salem  to  Boston,  and  back  the 
same  way  next  day,  dining  at  Newburyport.  A  portion  of 
the  Newburyport  turnpike  was  used,  and  this  made  Tops- 
field  quite  metropolitan,  so  much  so  that  conventions  often 
met  there.  John  Adams  writes,  in  1808,  of  a  great  cau¬ 
cus  held  at  Topsfield  to  resist  the  embargo.  The  County 
Convention  which  established  Lyceums  met  there  in  1829. 

Of  course  the  records  plunge  us  at  once  into  all  sorts  of 
questions  of  law  and  policy — they  meet  us  at  the  thresh¬ 
old, — they  linger  to  the  end, — questions  of  tolls  on  turn¬ 
pikes  and  bridges, — conferences  arranged  with  this  and 
that  corporation,  —  new  terms  made  or  war  declared. 
Once  it  is  voted  that  seven  hundred  dollars  be  accepted 
by  the  Newburyport  Turnpike  as  toll  for  the  year,  or 
the  stages  go  by  Old  Town  Bridge.  Complications  grow 
out  of  the  delicate  relations  of  carriers  to  the  public. 
Too  accommodating  drivers  are  induced  to  act  as  express- 
men  on  their  private  account,  and  attempts  are  made  to 
hold  the  company  liable  for  their  losses.  At  the  first 
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meeting  "  Drivers  are  expressly  prohibited  from  carrying  '  i 

any  money  or  packages,  not  accounted  for  to  the  compa-  [  < 

ny’s  agent and  almost  at  the  last  a  "  committee  is  con-  r  ] 

sidering  the  subject  of  drivers  carrying  provisions  from  !  < 

sundry  places  to  Boston  for  sale,  contrary  to  a  vote  of  1 
the  directors.”  In  April,  1819,  "the  company  do  not 
consider  themselves  accountable  for  the  loss  of  any  bag¬ 
gage,  bundles,  or  packages  whatever,  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  drivers,  or  otherwise  put  into  their  stages.” 

This  sweeping  announcement,  so  like  what  is  sometimes 
read  on  the  backs  of  railroad  tickets  to-day,  was  followed 
up  in  the  same  spirit  in  1826  and  1829.  Now  they  vote 
that  no  driver  shall  carry  anything,  except  in  his  pocket,  | 
without  paying  the  company’s  agent,  on  pain  of  instant 
dismissal;  and  again  the  driver  must  "agree  Avith  the 
agent  to  exclude  his  private  or  pocket  business  from  his  ^ 
compensation,  so  the  company  shall  have  no  participa¬ 
tion,  direct  or  indirect,  with  such  business  of  the  driv¬ 
ers,  meaning  especially  Bills  of  any  Bank  which  may  be  : 
entrusted  to  them.”  "But is  this  law?”  ask  the  perplexed  | 
proprietors  of  Benjamin  Merrill,  Esq.,  in  1832,  and  that 
eminent  counsellor  finds  himself  unable  to  give  the  de¬ 
sired  assurance,  but  on  the  contrary  they  record  a  long  i 
opinion  advising  them  that  their  contract  with  drivers  will  i 
not  discharge  them  from  liability,  unless  notice  of  it  is 
brought  home  in  each  case  to  the  sender  of  the  bill  or 
parcel.  And  accordingly  a  notice,  drawn  by  him,  is 
formally  served  in  person  on  every  Bank  President  and 
Cashier  on  the  route,  posted  in  the  taverns,  and  widely 
advertised  in  the  newspapers. 

The  record  is  rich  in  little  incidents  which  give  life  to 
the  picture  of  the  times.  A  driver  is  fined  fifty  dollars, 
the  value  of  a  horse  killed  by  his  carelessness.  After¬ 
wards,  for  good  conduct,  the  forfeiture  is  reduced  to  one 
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month’s  wages.  Owing  to  the  appreciated  state  of  the 
currency,  in  1820,  wages  were  reduced,  and  fares  from 
Boston  to  Exeter  put  at  three  dollars.  Once  in  a  while  a 
coach  is  overturned.  In  one  case,  if  payment  of  damages 
is  refused  by  the  Salem  Turnpike,  the  agent  is  to  enter  a 
complaint  and  present  the  road  to  the  grand  jury ;  in 
another,  forty  dollars  are  received  in  liquidation.  Again, 
a  director  is  to  settle  for  damages  done  by  loose  horses 
breaking  out  of  the  Salem  stable.  And  again,  fines 
imposed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for  loss  of  Mails, 
are  to  be  charged  off  to  the  drivers  who  lost  them.  Sub¬ 
agents  were  selected  for  the  principal  points  on  the  route, 
placed  on  salary,  and  under  bonds,  and  quartered  at  the 
best  hotels.  Blacksmith’s  shops  were  established  at  many 
points,  and  extensive  stables  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
many  of  them  built  of  brick.  Not  more  than  seven  shil¬ 
lings  were  to  be  paid  for  shoeing,  out  of  Boston,  and  but 
ten  cents  for  caulking  or  resetting  shoes.  Drivers  are 
forbid  taking  letters,  in  violation  of  laws  regulating  the 
United  States  General  Post-office ;  and  frequent  embassies 
are  dispatched  to  Washington  to  contract  for  carrying  the 
mails,  or  to  change  the  times  or  terms  for  delivering  them. 
"Accommodating  Stages”  are  sometimes  to  take  mails  at 
the  desire  of  government  or  the  Postmaster  at  Boston, 
but  "Mail  Stages”  are  regularly  designated,  and  these 
make  better  speed  and  collect  higher  fares  than  the 
former.  Mail-contracts  are  exchanged  among  different 
companies,  and  combinations  formed  with  other  lines 
whete  competition  would  be  ruinous,  and  agents  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  Inns  which  harbor  the  books  of  hostile  com¬ 
panies.  In  April,  1823,  it  is  significantly  voted  that  sev¬ 
eral  sub-agents  be  discharged,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  an 
"  indispensible  requisite  that  their  moral  characters  be 
good,  and  that  they  have  no  horses  and  carriages  to  let.” 
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In  August,  1823,  it  is  voted  to  "keep  a  horse  and  chaise 
in  Boston  to  accommodate  passengers,  and  carry  and 
fetch  their  baggage.”  This  under  the  stress  of  a  vigorous 
opposition,  when  the  exigency  called  for  unusual  efforts, 
and  the  running  of  extras  at  "about  the  same  time  the 
opposing  stage  goes,  but  always  a  little  before  that  con¬ 
veyance  and  at  the  same  fare.”  In  October,  a  number  of 
horses  and  chaises  are  to  be  kept  on  hire  at  Newburyport. 
In  December,  the  extras  run  a  little  before  the  opposition 
coaches,  are  to  charge  but  half  fare.  The  Ann  street 
Stage  House  at  Boston  is  leased  and  furnished,  and  Col. 
Wildes  placed  there  as  landlord,  with  an  interest  in  the 
profits  not  to  exceed  one-half.  Next  summer,  the  horses 
are  to  be  fed  with  cut  hay  and  meal.  April  19th,  1825, 
the  directors  met  at  Gilman’s  hotel  in  Newburyport. 
They  found  their  enterprise  thriving, — established  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  to  be  swelled  by  semi-annual  additions  ;  carried 
one  thousand  dollars  to  that  account;  declared  a  semi¬ 
annual  dividend  of  four  per  cent. ;  created  seventy-five 
new  shares,  making  up  the  full  five  hundred  to  which  they 
were  limited  in  their  charter,  and  provided  for  selling  the 
new  shares  at  not  less  than  six  dollars  premium  on  a  par 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  To  the  sinking  fund  was  after¬ 
ward  voted  the  net  income  of  the  Ann  street  Stage 
House,  and  the  agent  was  directed  to  sell  at  auction,  from 
time  to  time,  collections  of  articles  left  in  their  offices  and 
coaches  "  for  which  no  owners  can  be  found.”  The  second 
dividend  for  this  year  was  six  per  cent.,  and  in  1826, 
eleven  per  cent,  was  divided. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  prosperity  of  the  company 
was  established.  It  had  now  substantial  stables,  not  con¬ 
nected  with  public  houses,  at  all  the  chief  points  of  the 
route,  one  of  them  on  Church  street,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Lafayette  Coffee-house ;  and  it  owned  hotels,  or  a  con- 
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trolling  interest  in  hotels,  at  Boston,  Newburyport,  Exe¬ 
ter  and  Dover.  It  was  sending  deputations  to  the  New 
England  Stage  Association,  which  met  at  "Holbrook’s,”  in 
Milk  street,  Boston,  with  a  view  to  bring  together,  at 
least  once  a  year,  representatives  of  all  the  Stage  compa¬ 
nies  of  this  section.  In  October,  1828,  it  held  its  shares 
at  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars,  and  made  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent.,  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
Lars  per  share.  At  this  time  the  management  of  the 
Stage  House  in  Ann  street  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Leavitt,  upon  the  death  of  Col.  Wildes,  and  Col.  Henry 
Whipple,  of  Salem,  became  a  director  in  place  of  Judge 
Elkins,  resigned. 

In  1830,  the  company  was  incorporated  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
1832,  it  sent  delegates  to  a  Mail  Contract  convention 
which  sat  at  "Wyatt’s”  in  Dover,  to  apportion  the  Mail 
Routes  for  New  England,  and  its  bid  shows  that  it  was 
running  coaches  from  Concord  to  Portsmouth ;  Dover, 
by  two  routes,  to  Newburyport ;  Portsmouth,  by  Exeter, 
to  Newburyport,  Salem  and  Boston ;  from  Salem  to 
Haverhill  and  Lowell ;  from  Gloucester  to  Ipswich ;  and 
from  Lowell,  by  two  routes,  to  Newburyport. 

January,  1833,  found  them  free  from  debt  and  their 
stock  higher  than  ever.  They  OAvned  near  five  hundred 
horses. 

A  steamboat  had  been  built  on  Lake  Winnepessaukee 
and  they  were  running  stages  from  Dover  to  meet  it.  At 
times  they  ran  a  daily  to  Portland.  In  October,  1834, 
the  stock  stood  at  $202.13  per  share  on  their  books,  par 
being  $100.  In  January,  1835,  they  were  pajung  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  thousand  dollars  in  tolls  for  the 
year,  had  bought  turnpike,  bridge  and  bank  stocks,  and 
amongst  other  real  estate  the  Dalton  House,  between  the 
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West  estate  and  Church  street,  in  Salem,  which  they 
sold,  retaining  a  way  out  from  the  stables  to  Church 
street.  Up  to  this  point,  their  career  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  unmixed  prosperity.  The  Eastern  Railroad 
was  not  chartered ;  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  but  a  spur 
from  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  extending  as  far  as  Andover. 
Travel  increased  apace, — with  it  the  running  stock  and 
corps  of  employes.  The  directors’  record-book  is  pleas¬ 
ant  reading  now.  They  meet  at  comfortable  Inns,  spend 
two  or  three  days  together,  examine  lucrative  accounts, 
pass  the  evening  over  plethoric  way-bills,  compute  their 
dividends,  make  combinations  with  kindred  bodies  all 
over  the  Eastern  States,  and  New  York  if  need  be,  and 
smile  at  competition. 

What  a  text  is  here  for  another  volume  of  pen  and  ink 
sketches, — these  old  Stage  Houses  which  figure  in  the  re¬ 
cord, — "Wildes’  Hotel”  at  Portsmouth,  "Laugmaid’s”  and 
"Wade’s”  at  Hampton  Falls,  "  Gilman’s”  and  the  "Wolfe” 
at  Newburyport,  the  "Sun  Tavern,”  the  "  Lafayette  Coffee 
House”  at  Salem,  "Ann  Sti*eet  Stage  House”  and  "City 
Tavern”  in  Boston !  What  pleasant  memories  start  up 
at  the  recital,  as  of  those  ancient  hostelries  of  London, 
once,  as  Mr.  Dickens  says,  "the  head-quarters  of  cele¬ 
brated  coaches  in  the  days  when  coaches  performed  their 
journeys  in  a  graver  and  more  solemn  manner  than  they 
do  in  these  times,  but  which  have  now  degenerated  into 
little  more  than  the  abiding  and  booking  places  of  coun¬ 
try  wagons.”  Of  these  he  says,  "  there  still  remain  some 
half-dozen,  in  the  Borough,  which  have  preserved  their 
external  features  unchanged,  and  which  have  escaped 
alike  the  rage  for  public  improvement  and  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  private  speculation.  Great  rambling,  queer,  old 
places  they  are,  with  galleries,  and  passages,  and  stair¬ 
cases  wide  enough  and  antiquated  enough  to  furnish  ma- 
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terials  for  a  hundred  ghost-stories,  supposing  we  should 
ever  be  reduced  to  the  lamentable  necessity  of  inventing 
any.”  Such  was  our  own  poet’s  Wayside  Inn, 

“Built  in  the  old  colonial  day, 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 

With  ampler  hospitality — 

A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 

Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 

With  weather  stains  upon  the  wall 
And  stair  ways  worn  and  crazy  doors 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled  and  tall. 

A  region  of  repose  it  seems. 

By  noon  and  night  the  panting  teams 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks,  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below. 

Across  the  road  the  bams  display 
Their  lines  of  stalls,  their  mows  of  hay. 

^  Through  the  wide  door  the  breezes  blow,— 

The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro,  — 

And,  half  effaced  by  rain  and  shine. 

The  ‘  Red  Horse  ’  prances  on  the  sign.” 

One  seems  to  recall  the  impatience  with  which  the  tired 
traveller  looked  forward  to  alighting  at  these  old  Inns,  — 
to  see  again  the  village  steeple  peering  over  the  hill,  its 
gilded  cockerel  glistening  in  the  sunset, — to  hear  the 
stage  horn  once  more  bidding  the  postmaster  expect  the 
evening  mail,  the  landlord  serve  the  welcome  meal ;  to 
see  honest,  little,  nervous  Jack  Mendum,  or  sturdy, 
robust,  reliable  Robert  Anuable,  or  good-natured  Knight, 
or  the  voluble  but  substantial  Pike,  or  some  other  famous 
whip,  gather  up  his  reins  and  muster  his  strength  for  a 
final  sweep  across  the  tavern  yard,  the  crowning  effort 
of  a  day  of  toil  to  dusty  traveller  and  smoking,  jaded 
team,  and  then  down  go  the  steps  and  cramped  legs  are 
free  at  last ! 

Or  we  seem  again  to  be  bowling  down  that  grand  old 
turnpike  from  Newburyport,  with  Akerman  or  Barnabee 
or  Forbes,  rumbling  by  old  Gov.  Dummer’s  Academy  at 
Byfield,  telling  off  the  milestones  through  the  Topsfield 
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of  fifty  years  ago,  over  the  grassy  hills  and  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  lake  at  Lynnfield,  on  the  coach  that  left "  Pearson’s” 
at  six  every  summer  morning ;  or  to  be  whirling  by  Flax 
Pond,  where,  a  century  ago  last  June,  Mr.  Goldthwaite 
asked  John  Adams  to  a  "genteel  dinner”  of  fish,  bacon, 
peas  and  incomparable  Madeira,  under  the  "shady  trees, 
with  half  a  dozen  as  clever  fellows  as  ever  were  born,”  or 
to  be  rattling  through  the  old  toll-gate  and  dashing  down 
great  pasture  hills  into  town  on  the  topmost  seat  of  the 
early  Boston  Mail  Stage  which,  in  1835,  was  to  "break¬ 
fast  in  Salem  and  dine  at  Portsmouth,”  while  all  the  east¬ 
ern  landscape  is  aglow  with  the  tints  of  morning  and  the 
dews  of  spring  make  everything  in  nature  sparkle.  Or 
perhaps  it  is  winter. 

Now  the  increasing  storm  makes  all  the  plain 
From  field  to  high-way  a  vast  foaming  sea ! 

And  sculptors  of  the  air,  with  curious  skill. 

Have  graven  their  images  of  stitinless  white. 

Pagodas,  temples,  turrets,  columns  raised 
From  the  exhaustless  quarries  of  the  snow. 

Afar  and  near, — the  artwork  of  the  wind ! 

and  we  reach  perhaps  the  little  Court  House  on  the 
hill  at  Ipswich,  with  the  bar  of  southern  Essex,  to  find 
that  another  coach-load  of  jurisprudence  is  stuck  fast  on 
Rowley  Marshes,  while  judge  and  counsellor  alike  have 
committed  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit,  in  prying  their 
coach  out  of  a  snowdrift  with  the  nearest  fence  rails. 

The  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge  writes  of  the  drivers  of 
those  days  as  follows ; — 

"In  those  days  of  old-fashioned  winters,  there  were 
many  trials  and  difficulties  in  getting  through  the  route, 
but  let  the  storm  or  the  snow  blockade  be  ever  so  bad, 
they  were  always  ready  in  their  turn  to  do  to  the  utter¬ 
most  all  that  men  could  do  to  accomplish  it.  These 
drivers,  too,  were  the  most  obliging  and  kind-hearted 
men  that  ever  handled  reins,  cracked  whip  or  sounded 
stage  horn. 
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“  They  were  great  favorites  with  all  the  boys  who  rode 
with  them.  Many  of  us  who  were  then  at  Exeter  Acad¬ 
emy  came  home  at  the  end  of  the  term  by  the  Eastei'u 
Stage  route,  and  a  lively  time  we  used  to  have  of  it. 
Quite  a  number  of  stage  coaches  were  always  sent  on 
to  take  us.  When  they  arrived  what  a  scramble  ensued  to 
see  who  should  ride  with  Pike,  who  with  Amiable,  or 
Knight,  or  Forbes,  or  some  other  good-natured  driver  — 
experienced  in  stages  and  careful  of  their  young  charges, 
as  if  they  were  all  destined  to  be  governors,  or  judges, 
or  presidents.  We  used  to  consider  it  the  seat  of  honor 
on  the  outside  with  the  driver,  there  to  listen  to  his  sto¬ 
ries  and  to  enjoy  his  company.  Many  a  scrap  of  practical 
wisdom  did  we  youngsters  thus  pick  up  to  turn  to  good 
account  on  the  great  road  of  life. 

“And  then  too  what  a  gathering  at  the  old  Wolfe  Tav¬ 
ern  in  Newburyport,  when  the  noon  stage-coaches  ar¬ 
rived  from  Boston.  The  sidewalk  was  often  crowded 
with  anxious  boys,  and  men  too,  to  catch  a  sight  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  passengers  and  the  last  fashions,  and  to  hear 
the  latest  news.  Why,  it  was  as  good  as  a  daily  paper, 
or  a  telegraphic  dispatch — better  indeed,  for  the  living 
men,  actors  sometimes  in  the  scenes  described,  were  there 
to  tell  what  had  happened.” 

I  find  related  in  a  contribution  to  the  Salem  Gazette^ 
one  of  those  little  incidents  that  sparkle  like  jewels  in 
the  sand : 

"  Once  when  a  mere  child  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
go  from  Saco  to  a  town  near  Boston.  This  was  quite  an 
undertaking  in  those  days,  as  one  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  in  Portsmouth.  Being  without  a  protector,  my 
mother  confided  me  to  the  care  of  one  of  those  old,  faith¬ 
ful  drivers.  It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  very  cold.  Everything  was  new  and  strange 
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to  me.  How  carefully  was  I  taken  by  the  hand  and  led 
up  that  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tions  which  awaited  me !  How  well  I  remember  the 
kind,  smiling  face  of  Robinson,  as  next  morning,  whip 
in  hand,  he  appeared  at  the  parlor  door  and  inquired  for 
the  'little  girl’  who  was  to  go  with  him!  His  hearty 
'good  morning’  and  'all  ready,  miss,’  as  I  presented  my¬ 
self,  are  still  sounding  in  my  ears.  While  changing 
horses  at  Newbury  port  I  was  comfortably  seated  before  a 
warm  fire  in  the  sitting-room.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  have  been  more  comfortably  attended  to  had 
I  been  the  daughter  of  the  President.  I  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  poor  widow  instead,  and  an  utter  stranger  to 
the  man  whose  memory  I  have  ever  cherished  as  one  of  the 
pleasant  recollections  of  my  childhood.” 

What  stalwart  men  this  sturdy,  out-door  life  produced  ! 
Moses  Head  of  Portsmouth,  drove  into  that  town  from 
Boston,  the  stage  that  brought  news  of  peace  in  1815, 
with  a  white  flag  fastened  to  the  box.  News  of  the  b<at- 
tle  of  New  Orleans  came  at  the  same  time.  That  even¬ 
ing  there  was  a  procession  in  honor  of  these  events.  Head, 
who  was  then  Ensign  of  the  artillery  company,  and  re¬ 
sembled  Gen.  Jackson  in  appearance  and  stature,  arrayed 
himself  in  a  military  suit  and  chapeau,  and  personated  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans  in  the  ranks  of  the  procession  to 
great  acceptance.  He  was  born  among  the  granite  hills 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
after  a  sickness  of  a  day,  the  only  sickness  of  his  life. 

Another  old  driver  sends  me  his  recollections  of  "  life 
on  the  road”  and  I  insert  them  here. 

"I  began  to  drive  on  an  opposition  line  in  1823,  and 
after  about  nine  months  I  had  an  application  from  Col. 
Coleman  to  come  over  to  the  old  company.  As  I  thought 
it  a  more  permanent  job,  I  came  over  to  drive  "  Extra.” 


1  had  not  been  long  at  it  before  the  travel  increased  very 
much,  so  the  directors  ordered  one  hundred  more  horses 
to  be  bought,  and  carriages  in  proportion,  to  accommodate 
the  public.  The  business  came  on  so  hard  that  I  had  all  I 
bargained  for.  I  followed  the  mail  twelve  days  in  suc¬ 
cession,  starting  from  Boston  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
breakfasting  in  Newburyport,  dinner  at  Portsmouth  and 
back  again  to  supper  in  Salem,  getting  into  Boston  any¬ 
where  from  nine  to  eleven  o’clock,  so  there  was  not  much 
sleep  or  rest  for  me.  The  twelfth  day,  when  I  drove  into 
the  yard  at  Salem,  Col.  Coleman  was  there  and  said  he 
"young  man,  you  had  better  stop  here  and  get  a  little 
rest  and  take  your  team  in  the  morning  at  four  o’clock.” 
So  Mr.  Baud  took  the  team  to  Boston  and  back. 

“The  worst  of  it  was,  I  had  the  same  horses  out  and 
back  every  day.  It  was  hard  keeping  up  with  the  mail, 
as  their  horses  rested  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  and 
they  were  like  wild  ones.  Only  hold  on  and  they  would 
go  as  fast  as  any  one  wished  to  ride.  As  a  general  thing 
we  made  good  time.  I  have  been  through  Charlestown 
Square  on  time,  for  three  weeks,  not  varying  five  minutes 
by  the  clock,  although  we  had  some  trying  storms. 

*‘I  was  compelled  to  stop  at  Hamilton  one  night,  after 
beating  the  storm  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  at 
night,  with  a  single  sleigh  and  two  horses,  and  so,  com¬ 
pletely  used  up,  we  slept  well.  It  cleared  up  about  three 
o’clock,  so  that  uncle  Robert  Annable,  with  the  morning 
coach,  came  along  pretty  well,  and  passed  us  while  we 
were  asleep,  and  took  off"  his  bells  so  as  not  to  awake  us, 
and  then  he  was  very  joyous  to  think  he  had  got  ahead. 
It  was  something,  to  be  sure,  that  never  happened  before 
nor  since. 

“On  the  whole,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  life,  for  every  one 
on  the  road  was  very  hospitable  to  us.  I  never  got  stuck 
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in  the  mud  nor  snow,  when  all  the  people  on  the  road 
were  not  willing,  night  or  day,  to  lend  a  hand.  So  we 
felt  that  we  were  among  friends,  and  that  was  comforting 
to  us.  The  wealthy  Southerners,  who  used  to  come  east 
in  summer,  would  almost  always  want  us  to  keep  on  and 
drive  them  to  Providence  or  New  York,  for  they  did  not 
get  so  good  accommodations  at  the  South.  And  as  we 
refused  the  refreshments  they  offered  us  at  every  stopping 
place,  we  were  pretty  sure  to  get  a  handsome  present  be¬ 
fore  they  left,  which  was  far  more  satisfactory.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  business,  and  we  had  our  choice  of  com¬ 
pany  outside,  and  that  was  worth  a  great  deal. 

“When  it  was  decided  by  the  Legislature  that  there 
should  be  a  Railroad,  you  may  depend  upon  it  there  were 
heavy  hearts.  For  we  had  spent  so  much  time  in  staging 
we  did  not  know  what  we  should  do.  But  all  who  wished 
had  something  to  do.  The  corporation  employed  a  large 
number  of  the  drivers  as  conductors,  baggage-masters 
and  brakemen.  I  withdrew  and  took  up  the  express  busi¬ 
ness,  and  followed  that  until  1860.  So  I  had  served  the 
public  from  ’23  to  ’60.” 

These  drivers,  so  freely  trusted  with  life  and  treasure, 
with  the  care  of  helpless  infancy  and  age,  deserved  well 
of  the  community  and  are  held  in  kindly  remembrance. 
They  knew  of  old  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  travelling 
public,  and  Railroad  corporations  were  glad  to  secure 
agents  from  among  their  numbers. 

Has  anybody  forgotten  rare  James  Potter  of  the  Salem 
and  Boston  Line,  —  active,  clear-headed,  courteous  and 
prompt,  who  for  forty  years,  drove  with  such  care  and  skill 
to  Boston  and  back,  that  it  was  said,  he  was  as  well  known 
and  as  much  respected  by  Salem  people  as  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley  ?  Here  he  comes  up  the  street  from  the  old  ”  Sun 
Tavern”  with  the  seven  o’clock  morning  coach,  his  dap- 
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ple-grays  groomed  to  a  hair  and  well  in  hand,  —  the 
model  driver,  trusted  by  the  Banks,  by  the  old  sea-kings, 
by  everybody  with  uncounted  treasure, — the  splendid 
reinsman,  chosen  in  August,  1824,  to  bring  the  beloved 
Lafayette  safely  into  Salem. 

Has  anybody  forgotten  the  scene  in  College  yard  at 
Cambridge,  when  Peter  Kay  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  with  his  coach  and  six  sorrels,  to  take  home  what 
might  well  be  styled  the  "  flower  of  Essex !  ”  How  he 
displayed,  before  admiring  eyes,  his  mastery  of  curves 
and  functions,  by  turning  six-in-hand,  at  a  cheerful  trot, 
in  the  little  corner  between  Holworthy  and  Stoughton, 
and  how  the  Essex  boys,  cheered  by  their  fellows,  and 
eager  for  the  long  vacation,  whirled  out  of  college  gate, 
and  down  the  historic  roads  by  Washington’s  Elm  and 
Letchmere’s  Point,  and  Bunker  Hill,  to  their  welcome 
home  !  Handsome  Peter,  they  called  him  —  a  favorite 
with  children  and  ladies — for  with  him,  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  steel-spring  coaches,  they  first  knew 
what  it  was  to  ride  comfortably  outside,  with  an  intelligent 
and  entertaining  driver,  whose  tongue  kept  pace  with  his 
team,  and  whose  castles  in  the  air  often  reached  gigantic 
proportions  before  half  the  distance  between  Lynn  and 
Salem  was  accomplished  I 

And  here  comes  Page,  witty,  large-hearted,  strong¬ 
handed  Woodbury  Page,  his  two  bays  on  the  jump, 
swinging  round  the  corner  from  Beverly, —  sweeping 
round  the  common  to  the  old  stable  in  Union  street,  shift¬ 
ing  horses,  and  then  round  the  big  elm  and  oflf  again  in  a 
twinkling,  with  those  very  four  milk- whites,  with  which 
he  drove  Henry  Clay,  in  October,  1833,  from  Senator 
Silsbee’s  door-step  in  Pleasant  street  to  the  Tremont 
House  in  sixty  minutes  ! 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  polished  and  agreeable 
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Jacob  Winchester,  favorite  driver  on  wedding  journeys 
and  pleasure  parties,  who  carried  bags  of  specie  to  and 
from  New  York,  when  our  merchants  wanted  a  messenger 
who  would  neither  play  the  rogue  with  funds  nor  suffer 
anybody  to  take  them  from  him;  what  of  the  popular 
driver  and  consummate  reinsman  Lot  Peach,  who  would 
get  to  Boston  about  as  soon  with  crows’  meat  as  moderate 
drivers  did  with  choice  teams  of  horses ;  —  what  of  Al¬ 
bert  Knight,  always  on  good  terms  with  passengers  and 
team;  —  what  of  stout,  little,  talkative  Major  Shaw,  who 
was  off  at  three  with  the  sorrels  and  the  last  coach  up, 
rather  than  not  go  with  whom  ladies  would  often  lose  the 
morning  stages  and  some  hours  shopping  and  visiting  in 
Boston; — what  of  stalwart,  kind-hearted  Adrian  Low 
whose  cheerful  life  ended  in  mystery  and  an  unknown 
grave  ; — what  indeed  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  good, 
sound,  trusty  men,  who,  from  first  to  last,  drove  stages 
over  these  routes  in  the  employ  of  regular  or  opposition 
lines,  whole  families  of  them,  like  the  four  Potters,  the 
three  Annables,  the  three  Akermans,  the  brothers  Canney, 
Conant,  Drake,  Knight,  Marshall,  May,  Manning,  Patch, 
Robinson,  Shaw,  Tenney,  Tozzer,  Winchester,  seeming 
to  have  been  born  on  wheels,  or  descended  from  the  hip- 
pocentaurs  of  ancient  fable,  —  men  who  combined  energy 
and  good  nature  in  a  ratio  not  likely  to  be  developed  by 
any  vocation  now  in  vogue,  —  men  who  cracked  their 
joke  as  they  swung  their  whip, — men  who  knew  what 
it  is  vouchsafed  us  to  know  of  that  fascinating  uncer¬ 
tainty,  the  horse,  and  supplemented  this  with  a  wonder¬ 
fully  shrewd  appreciation  of  human  nature  !  * 

*It  was  a  happy  thought  which  brought  two  hundred  and  flay  “old  stagers,”  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  — Drivers,  Proprietors  and  Agents,— together  at  Spring- 
fleld  for  a  merry  Christmas  in  1859.  Hon.  Ginery  Twitchell  and  James  Parker, 
Esq.,  of  the  Western  Railroad,  seem  to  have  been  promoters  of  this  “  gathering 
of  the  whips,”  and  two  days  were  given  up  to  their  entertainment  in  Springfleld, 
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And  what  shall  be  said  of  those  elegant  coaches  built 
in  the  Union  street  shop  for  the  Salem  and  Boston  Stage 
Company,  — 

“  step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linch-pin  too, 

•  Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue.” 

the  first  in  the  country  mounted  on  steel  springs,  and  pro¬ 
vided  behind  with  a  "  dicky  ”  and  trunk-rack  after  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pattern !  And  what  of  those  noble  teams  of  blacks 
and  bays  and  buckskins  and  roans  and  chestnuts,  clean¬ 
limbed  and  strong,  that  moved  out,  with  coats  like  velvet, 
every  afternoon  when  dinner  was  over,  before  the  City 
Tavern  in  Brattle  street,  the  Ann  Street  Stage  House  or 
the  Marlboro  Hotel,  sweeping  the  ground  with  flowing 
tails,  too  often,  it  must  be  added,  tails  of  fiction,  in  which 
the  cunning  hand  of  Lancaster  had  eked  out  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  efforts  of  nature  1  What  of  those  scores  of  coach-build¬ 
ers  and  blacksmiths,  and  harness-makers,  who  plied  the 
awl,  and  bent  the  tire,  and  drove  the  plane,  with  such 
pride  and  spirit  in  these  old  days,  when  Harding  shod,  and 
Daniel  Manning  ran  with  orders  from  the  Sun  Tavern  to 
the  yards  in  Union  street,  and  William  H.  Foster  bal¬ 
anced  accounts  and  made  up  dividends,  and  Mackie,  over 
his  saddlery,  fought  out  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  that 
shy  boy,  since  knowm  to  fame  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
w’as  keeping  stage-books  in  his  uncle  Manning’s  oflSce ! 
What  of  that  ancient  negro  hostler  at  Breed’s  Hotel,  with 
his  little  competency  accumulated  from  the  trifles  dropped 
into  his  hat  for  many  a  year  by  kindly  travellers  as  the 

during  which  the  hospitalities  of  larder  and  stable  were  tested  to  the  utmost.  At 
a  public  dinner  on  this  occasion  were  produced  those  spirited  lines  of  Edwin 
Bynner,  now  familiar  to  newspaper  i-eaders,  beginning, 

“  Oh  I  the  days  are  gone  when  the  merry  hom 
Awakened  the  echoes  of  smiling  mom. 

As,  breaking  the  slumber  of  village  street, 

The  foaming  leaders’  galloping  feet 
Told  of  the  rattling,  swift  approach 
Of  the  well-appointed  old  stage  coach  I  ” 
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stage  rolled  off,  who  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  stable  floor 
and  wept  great  tears  when  the  steam  whistle  sounded  at 
last  and  he  felt  indeed  that  he  must  say  with  his  Shakes- 
perean  prototype,  "  Farewell !  Othello’s  occupation’s 
gone  !”  Too  many  of  this  company  of  worthies  are.  now 
"  where  rolling  wheels  are  heard  no  more  and  horses’  feet 
ne’er  come.”  Twenty-one  surviving  drivers  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Stage  Company  honored  themselves  and  the  memory 
of  the  Agent  under  whom  they  served,  by  attending,  in 
April,  1866,  the  funeral  of  Col.  Coleman,  the  man  to 
whose  vigorous  and  intelligent  oversight  that  enterprise 
had  almost  owed  its  success  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  the  same  years  the  Salem  and  Boston  Company 
was  under  the  courteous  management  of  William  Man¬ 
ning,  another  model  stage  agent,  known  among  the 
”  whips  ”  as  "  Sir  William,”  and  to  have  been  trusted  by 
whom  they  thought  enough  for  an  epitaph. 

We  come  now  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  Eastern 
Stage  Company.  In  July,  1835,  the  ominous  words  "Rail¬ 
road  ”  appear  for  the  first  time  in  their  voluminous  rec¬ 
ords.  Let  us  see  what  these  words  meant. 

Passengers  had  been  transported  in  cai’riages  propelled 
by  steam  over  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Railway  in 
England,  for  ten  years.  The  engines  employed  were  sta¬ 
tionary,  and  inventive  genius  had  been  as  busy  with  the 
problem  of  travelling  in  steam  carriages  over  turnpikes,  as 
with  the  twin  problem,  which  has  since  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  the  other,  of  locomotive  machinery  for  Rail¬ 
ways.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  indeed, 
the  steam  engine,  both  stationary  and  locomotive,  began 
to  be  applied  to  transportation.  And  long  before  this, 
the  simple  tram- way  of  wood  or  iron,  operated  by  horse¬ 
power  had  been  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight.  As  early  as  the  settlement  of  New 
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England,  wooden  rails  were  in  use  between  the  coal  mines 
of  Newcastle  and  the  river,  and  these  were  so  far  iser- 
fected  that  in  1765  they  had  been  introduced  extensively 
in  England,  and  enabled  a  horse  to  drag  from  two  to  three 
tons  on  an  easy  grade.  Plates  and  wheels  of  iron  had 
still  further  and  very  largely  increased  the  draft-capacity 
of  the  horse.  On  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  road, 
trains  had  been  provided  with  stable-cars,  in  which  the 
horses  employed  for  motive  power  on  level  and  up  grades, 
rested  and  fed  in  quiet  while  the  momentum  of  the  train 
carried  it  down  hill. 

The  use  of  the  Rjiilway  was  no  less  familiar  on  this  side 
the  ocean.  Onr  former  townsman,  Mr.  Gray,  after  leav¬ 
ing  Salem,  owned  a  wharf  in  Boston  on  which  trucks 
were  moved  by  hand  over  a  plank-walk  provided  on  its 
edges  with  round  iron  bars,  on  which  ran  grooved  wheels, 
thus  forming  a  freight  Railway  from  the  ship  in  her  dock 
to  the  warehouses  on  Lynn  (now  Commercial),  street. 
Ill  grading  Beacon  Hill  for  the  erection  of  the  State 
House,  late  in  the  last  century,  an  inclined  Railway  was 
used,  on  which  the  gravity  of  the  loaded  cars  in  their  de¬ 
scent,  served  to  bring  up  on  a  parallel  track  those  which 
had  been  emptied,  and  the  same  expedient,  also  in  use  in 
England,  was  employed  at  Quincy  when  the  blue  sienite 
of  the  quarries  began  to  supplant,  as  a  building  material, 
the  familiar  gray  granite  of  our  hills  and  ledges.  The 
first  Railroad  charter  granted  by  Massachusetts  author¬ 
ized,  March  4th,  1826,  the  building  of  a  Railway  from 
these  quarries  to  Nepouset  River,  and  the  first  freight 
transported  over  it  was  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument.  It  was  operated  by  horse  power. 

That  unrest  which  prognosticates  some  great  step  in 
inventive  art  was  stirring  the  public  mind  and  bringing 
to  light  every  clumsy  expedient  of  cogs  and  ropes  and 
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wheels  for  mounting  grades  and  for  moving  by  steam  on 
common  roads,  as  well  as  on  rails,  when  in  1829,  the 
Stephensons,  father  and  son,  completed  the  Locomotive 
"  Rocket  ”  and  placed  it  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manches¬ 
ter  road.  Its  success  was  at  once  complete  and  transpor¬ 
tation  by  horse-power  was  doomed  from  that  hour.  In 
America  we  were  not  behindhand  in  applying  steam  to 
propulsion.  It  was  already  in  use  since  1807  on  our 
rivers,  canals  and  lakes.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  was  begun  in  1827 ;  other  routes  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  soon  after.  In  1829-’30-’31  Massachu¬ 
setts  chartered  roads  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  to  Provi¬ 
dence  and  to  Worcester. 

In  1833,  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  was  extended  to 
Andover  and  Wilmington,  and  to  Haverhill  in  1835.  This 
was  the  first  incursion  of  the  iron  monster  into  Essex,  but 
he  rapidly  made  his  way  over  the  county,  enfolding  in 
his  fatal  coils  the  poor  struggling  Stage  Companies  whose 
nightly  dreams  were  disturbed  by  the  scream  of  the 
whistle,  and  whose  waking  eyes,  turn  where  they  might, 
were  blasted  with  those  words  of  doom,  ''Look  out 
for  the  engine”*  For  a  time  our  directors  stood  up 


♦Mr.  Tony  Weller  has  favored  the  English-reading  public  with  his  views  on 
the  Railway  and  its  invasion  of  his  native  Island,  in  words  which  1  am  forced  to 
recall  at  this  point.  Said  that  eminent  driver,  as  reported  in  “  Master  Humphrey’s 
Clock,”  ‘‘I  consider  that  the  rail  is  unconstitutional,  and  a  inwader  o’  privileges. 
As  to  the  comfort — as  an  old  coachman  I  may  say  it — veres  the  comfort  o’ 
sitting  in  a  harm-chair,  a  lookin’  at  brick  walls,  and  heaps  o’  mud,  never  cornin’ 
to  a  public  ’ouse,  never  seein’  a  glass  o’  ale,  never  goin’  thro’  a  pike,  never  meetin’ 
a  change  o’  no  kind  (bosses  or  othertvise)  but  always  cornin’  to  a  place,  ven  you 
comes  to  vun  at  all,  the  werry  picter  o’  the  last  I  As  to  the  honor  and  dignity  o’ 
travellin’  vere  can  that  be  vithout  a  coachman,  and  vats  the  rail  to  sich  coachmen 
as  is  sometimes  forced  to  go  by  it,  but  a  outrage  and  a  insult  I  and  as  to  the  iu- 
gen,  a  nasty  wheezin’  creakin’  gaspin’  puffin’  bustin’  monster  always  out  o’ 
breath,  with  a  shiny  green  and  gold  back  like  a  onpleasant  beetle ;  as  to  the  ingen  as 
is  alvays  a  ponrin’  out  red-hot  coals  at  night  and  black  smoke  in  the  day,  the 
sensiblest  thing  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  is  ven  there’s  somethin’  in  the  vay,  and  it 
sets  up  that  ’ere  frightful  scream  vich  seems  to  say  ‘  now  eres  two  hundred  and 
forty  passengers  in  the  werry  greatest  extremity  o’  danger,  and  eres  their  two 
hundred  and  forty  screams  in  vun !’” 
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manfully  to  their  struggle  with  fate.  First  they  tiied  to 
curtail  their  expenses,  —  offered  to  sell  real  estate, — 
to  buy  in  their  stock  at  par,  then  at  $60  and  then  at  $50, 
and  pay  for  it  in  the  personal  effects  of  the  company. 
Fifty  horses  were  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  stroke,  and  again 
and  again  another  fifty,  —  hay  and  grain  were  high,  — 
the  appetites  of  live-stock  inexorable.  To  add  to  their 
embarrassment  travel  went  on  increasing  as  the  hour  of 
dissolution  drew  near.  More  horses  and  more  were  re¬ 
quired,  and  again  and  again  they  were  forced  to  replace 
those  sold.  To  sell  so  large  a  stud  at  once,  when  the 
end  came,  would  bring  prices  down  to  a  ruinous  figure, 
and  the  theory  was  generally  accepted  that,  upon  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  steam  cars,  horse  flesh  would  be  worth  little 
more  than  dog’s  meat.  Before  the  end  of  1835  they  had 
joined  the  other  proprietors  of  Newburyport  turnpike  in 
offering  five  miles  of  it  for  the  use  of  a  projected  Railroad 
to  Salem.  In  1836  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  chartered. 

Still  they  go  on  voting  to  sell  their  horses,  still  buying 
more.  Late  in  ’36  they  try  adding  twenty  per  cent,  to 
their  fares.  The  directors  meet  once  a  mouth  without  no¬ 
tice,  sometimes  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning.  They 
combine  with  thirteen  like  companies  to  keep  up  prices. 
Opposition  coaches  take  the  road  and  prices  come  down 
again.  Late  in  ’37,  they  try  a  reduction  of  wages,  the 
peremptory  sale  of  thirty  horses,  "as  the  company  is  fast 
approaching  dissolution,”  they  say — sell  the  lease  they 
hold  of  Henry  Codman,  of  the  Ann  Street  House,  and 
agree  with  the  purchaser  to  keep  their  teams  from  day 
to  day — sell  the  Exeter  Stables,  the  Portsmouth  and 
Concord  Stages,  —  apply  without  success  for  a  short  ex¬ 
tension  of  their  charter  to  close  the  business,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  ’38,  offer  for  sale  the  whole  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation. 
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This  effort  failing,  the  shareholders  were  for  the  last 
time  summoned  to  Hampton  Falls,  —  detailed  reports 
submitted, — a  fruitless  effort  made  to  start  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  property  turned  over  to  trustees  for  final 
administration,  and  so  this  respectable  body-corporate  died 
without  issue,  at  the  stroke  of  midnight,  June  26th,  1838. 
Says  the  late  Col.  Whipple,  who  had  been  a  director  for 
ten  years,  and  became  its  president  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Cleveland  in  1837,  "the  holders  of  stock,  during  twenty 
years,  received  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  in  dividends 
annually,  and  after  paying  all  debts,  between  $66  and  $67 
on  each  share.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  passenger  was 
killed  or  injured.” 

lu  August,  1838,  the  steam  cars  from  Boston  reached 
Salem.  The  Register  speaks  of  immense  crowds  on 
every  arrival  and  departure,  covering  the  depot  grounds 
and  the  banks  of  the  mill  pond.  In  the  belfry  of  the 
wooden  station  house  hung  a  bell,  taken  from  a  ruined 
Spanish  convent,  and  sold  to  one  of  our  West  ludiamen 
for  old  metal,  which  was  vigorously  rung  to  summon  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  departure  of  a  train.  At  first,  the  cars 
took  eleven  hundred  persons  per  day,  but  this,  said  the 
papers,  was  evidently  due  to  their  novelty,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  continue.  From  six  to  eight  hundred,  it 
was  thought,  could  be  relied  on.  In  about  a  month,  six¬ 
teen  hundred  passengers  were  carried  in  one  day,  "  the 
best  day’s  work  yet,”  said  the  press  with  enthusiasm  !  The 
Boston  Courier  stated  that  the  cars  used  were  not  of  the 
prevailing  style,  shaped  like  a  coach-body  with  the  door 
on  the  side,  but  were  of  a  new  pattern,  in  which  a  man 
may  stand  erect  or  pass  from  one  to  another,  the  whole 
length  of  the  train,  while  in  motion,  with  perfect  safety. 
The  passage  from  Salem  to  the  Boston  side  of  the  terry 
occupied  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes,  and  it  was 
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hoped  that  about  thirty-two  minutes  would  be  the  average 
time  consumed,  when  all  was  completed.  The  Boston 
Post  announced  that  the  witches  came  out  of  their  graves 
to  see  these  new  conveyances.  They  met  all  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  first  President  of  the 
Road,  in  his  opening  address  delivered  before  the  six 
hundred  stockholders  and  others,  August  27th,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fiict  that  those  doing  business  in  Boston 
could  now  live  more  cheaply  in  Salem  than  in  Boston. 
What  the  Railroad  has  done  for  us,  in'common  with  all  the 
environs  of  Boston,  cannot  be  briefly  stated.  If  Boston  is 
the  Hub,  the  Railroads  seen  from  the  State  House  dome 
are  the  living  spokes,  which  bind  it  to  an  outer  circle  of 
social  and  business  relations.  If  these  have  carried  ofi:‘ 
our  men  of  enterprise  in  search  of  a  larger  market,  they 
have  brought  back  the  wealth  they  accumulate,  to  beautify 
our  estates  and  elevate  our  culture,  and  make  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay,  from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Ann,  one  great 
suburb  in  which  the  arts  of  cultivated  life  are  brought  to 
aid  the  native  charms  of  country  living. 

Of  the  two  presidents  of  the  Eastern  Stage  Company, 
the  first.  Dr.  Cleaveland,  was  a  man  of  no  common 
stamp.  He  came  of  the  staunchest  Puritan  stock,  his 
great  grandfather,  Moses  Cleaveland,  having  emigrated  in 
his  prime  from  Ipswich,  in  England,  to  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  left  a  numerous  and  distinguished  progeny. 
Some  of  them  appear  among  the  founders  of  Connecticut ; 
many  of  them ’adorn  the  learned  professions  or  fill  chairs 
in  the  universities.  Dr.  Cleaveland’s  father  died  on  his 
77th  birthday,  in  1799,  having  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  pastor  of  Chebaeco  Parish  in  this  county — 
a  chaplain  in  both  the  French  and  Revolutionary  w'ars, 
present  with  the  army  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  at  Louie- 
burg  in  1759,  at  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1775,  on  the  Con- 
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necticut  shore  in  1776,  and  in  1778  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  having  given  three  sons  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  was  a  man  of  large  stature, 
and  of  erect,  dignified  and  commanding  as^iect.  A  tall 
stripling  of  sixteen,  he  attended  his  father  upon  his  ser¬ 
vice  as  Chaplain  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  in  1777 
enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier.  The  stress  of 
war  deprived  him  of  the  collegiate  training  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  fondly,  and  kept  him,  during  his 
minority,  either  in  the  camp  or  at  the  plow.  Having 
subsequently  mastered  the  science  of  medicine  he  began 
practice  at  Topsfield  in  1783,  purchasing  the  stock  of  a 
successful  predecessor,  as  well  as  his  library  of  just  two 
volumes.  He  was  soon  after  complimented  with  a  com¬ 
mission  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  began  to  interest 
himself  in  the  public  affairs  of  town  and  county.  As  a 
politician  he  was  earnest,  ardent  and  patriotic.  He  was 
chosen,  through  Federalist  support,  to  the  State  Senate 
in  1811,  and  lost  his  seat  the  next  year,  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  famous  districting  system  known  as  the  "  Ger¬ 
rymander.”  From  1815  to  1819  he  was  reelected  and 
then  withdrew.  In  1814  he  was  a  Sessions  Justice  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  From  1820  to  1822 
he  was  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  for 
the  county  and  in  1823  became  its  Chief  Justice.  This 
station  he  filled  with  ability  and  firmness  until  1828, 
when  he  retired  from  public  business,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  from  Harvard  College,  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

With  an  iron  constitution  and  health,  up  to  his  fiftieth 
year,  untouched  by  disease.  Dr.  Cleaveland  never  laid 
aside  the  practice  of  his  profession,  however  interrupted, 
but  had  extended  it  to  all  the  neighboring  towns.  And 
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up  to  his  death  in  February,  1837,  at  the  age  of  77,  he 
continued  to  serve,  as  their  trusted  physician,  the  com¬ 
munity  with  Avhich  he  had  for  fifty  years  identified  him¬ 
self  by  rare  activity  in  every  enterprise  of  moment.  As 
a  neighbor  he  was  sought  for  his  willing  and  judicious 
counsel,  while  his  public  career  was  marked  throughout 
by  good  judgment,  sound  sense  and  solid  worth. 

He  was  twice  married  and  left  five  children,  among 
whom  the  eldest  son,  an  honored  graduate  of  Bowdoin, 
a  distinguished  educator,  man  of  letters  and  doctor  of 
laws,  perpetuates  his  name  and  title. 

Dr.  Cleavcland’s  Avas  one  of  those  monumental  charac¬ 
ters  Avhich  deserve  study  both  for  themselves  and  l)ecause 
they  are  typical  of  their  times.  Formed  in  our  Kcvolu- 
tionaiy  period,  it  Avas  consolidated  like  the  arch  by  the 
pressure  Avhich  events  imposed  upon  it.  If  his  principles 
Avere  austere,  he  applied  them  as  rigidly  to  his  OAvn  con¬ 
duct  as  to  his  judgment  of  others.  Thus  ho  could  in 
youth  forego,  Avithout  a  murmur,  the  college  training  he 
had  been  promised,  and,  at  the  last,  reject  narcotics  Avhich 
Avould  have  spared  him  excruciating  torture,  because  they 
might  deaden  his  mental  and  moral  sensibilities.  Says 
the  late  Dr.  Peirson  of  Salem,  in  the  "Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Journal,”  "he  Avas  a  much  respected  member  of  the 
Essex  South  District  Medical  Society.  Xo  mmi  amongst 
us  set  a  better  example  of  professional  integrity  and 
honor.  The  fcAV  Avho  could  boast  of  his  friendship,  Avill 
long  remember  Avith  pleasure  the  virtuous  and  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  Avhose  influence  w^as  uniformly  and 
efiicicntly  exerted  in  support  of  good  order  and  the  true 
advancement  of  society.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Dr.  Cleaveland  that  he 
Avas  a  thorough-bred  Xew  England  gentleman  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  has  been  granted  us  of  to-day  to 
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behold  a  brighter  light !  Happy  for  us  if  posterity  shall 
find  that  we  have  lived  up  to  it  as  nobly  ! 

Col.  Henry  Whipple,  the  second  and  last  president  of 
the  Eastern  Stage  Company,  has  left  us  so  lately  that  the 
mention  of  his  name  is  enough  to  recall  a  venerable  pres¬ 
ence  and  an  exemplary  life.  He  was  born  at  Douglass  in 
Worcester  County,  June  24th,  1789,  and  died  in  his 
eight^’^-first  year,  Dec.  2d,  1869.  He  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  with  his  brother,  Charles,  at  Newburyport,  and 
opened  a  book-store  in  the  Franklin  (then  Archer’s) 
Building  in  Salem,  October,  1810.  For  three  score  years 
from  that  time,  including  part  of  that  golden  era  when 
the  story  of  Salem  Commerce  reads  like  an  eastern  fiction. 
Col.  Whipple  was  constant  at  his  post,  supplying  our  dar¬ 
ing  navigators  with  charts  and  books  of  trav^el, — our 
busy  thinkers  and  bold  projectors  of  enterprises  distant 
and  domestic  with  the  best  intelligence  of  the  day.  Said 
the  Danvers  Wizard  in  July,  1861,  "it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  to  a  man  now  living  so  identified  with  the 
social,  literary  and  denominational  interests  of  Salem, 
as  is  Col.  Whipple.  In  almost  all  the  societies  of  a 
social  and  benevolent  character  he  has  been  prominent 
and  active.  With  the  grace  of  native  dignity  and  the 
bearing  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  the  suavity  of 
his  manner  attracted  to  his  place  of  business  the  elevated 
and  refined  of  Salem.  His  store  was  the  resort  and 
lounging  place  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  past  who 
have  given  a  name  to  Salem  in  its  modern  history.  Here 
met  Bowditch,  Story,  Prince,  Pickering,  the  elder  W or- 
cester,  Barnard  and  Hopkins.  Here  Cummings  discussed 
politics  with  Glen  King  and  Saltonstall,  while  Dr.  Flint 
and  Judge  White  made  criticisms  on  the  last  new  book.” 

It  was  well  said  of  Col.  Whipple  that  in  his  death 
Salem  had  lost  one  whom  slander  never  touched,  and  who 
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had  probably  never  made  an  enemy, — his  religious  per¬ 
suasion  a  consistent  supporter,  —  the  militia  a  veteran 
whose  commissions  bore  date  and  expired  before  those  of 
any  officer  now  living, — and  the  Masonic  body  its  oldest 
member.  First  from  seniority  on  the  roll  of  the  Active 
Fire  Club,  and  lately  President  of  the  Salem  Dispensary, 
— a  promoter  in  1821  of  the  Salem  and  Danvers  associ¬ 
ation  for  mutual  protection  against  thieves  and  robbers, 
as  well  as  an  active  militia-man  from  his  enlistment  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  in  1811,  until  he 
resigned  the  command  of  the  Artillery  Regiment  of 
Southern  Essex,  he  was,  in  earlier  as  in  later  life,  ready 
at  all  times  for  whatever  service  devolves  upon  the  good 
citizen  and  Christian  neighbor.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  he  fell  peacefully  asleep  at  his  home  in  Salem,  after 
enjoying  for  a  while  a  tranquil  retrospect  of  the  memo¬ 
ries  he  was  to  leave  behind. 

The  good  old  days  of  stage  coach  travel  are  over. 
Gone,  too,  are  most  of  those  to  whom  they  owed  their 
charm.  The  stage-driver, — that  next  best  man,  it  was 
quaintly  said,  to  the  minister,  out  of  jail, — we  have  no 
longer.  The  old  stage  houses  are  for  the  most  part,  as 
in  London,  closed  and  deserted,  or  stand,  "with  a  kind 
of  gloomy  sturdiness,  amidst  the  modern  innovations 
which  surround  them.”  Never  again  shall 

The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 
Across  the  meadows,  bare  and  brown, 

Gleam  red  with  firelight  through  the  leaves 
Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves, 

Their  crimson  curtains,  rent  and  thin  I 

Even  the  Ann  Street  Stage  House, — the  very  focus  of 
New  England  travel,  — has  vanished,  and  the  name  of  the 
street  it  stood  on  is  fading  out  of  mind  !  Never  again, 
about  its  hospitable  hearth,  that  well  known  company  of 
"whips”  shall  gather  for  a  parting  pipe,  when  guests  are 
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dreaming,  and  night  coaches  in,  and  horses  well-bestowed, 
and  smouldering  embers,  in  its  ample  lire-place,  give  a  tit¬ 
ful,  flickering  light.  I  see  them  now,  in  their  quaint  old 
chairs,  whiflfe  of  smoke  curling  lazily  about  their  cheerful, 
weather-beaten,  ruddy  faces,— heavy,  Avet  boots  steam¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth, — ample  capes  and  top-coats  flung 
dripping  on  the  benches, — Avhile  they  chat  by  turns  and 
stir  the  fire  and  laugh  at  the  storm.  There  sat  biufly 
Sam  Robinson,  telling  hoAv  he  served  the  sneak  Avho  stole 
a  ride  on  the  trunk-rack  every  daj’^  as  the  noon  coach 
passed  through  Wcnhain,  by  driving  into  the  pond  at 
Peter’s  Pulpit,  under  pretence  of  Avatering  his  horses,  and 
then  making  such  vigorous  application  of  the  lash  that 
Avhoso  rode  behind  Avas  glad  to  escape  his  parthian  bloAvs 
by  dropping  oft'  into  the  Avater  !  Or  little  Jack  Mendum 
mounts  a  chair  to  tell  hoAV  he  droA'e  the  "mail,”  and 
"something  broke”  and  the  hungry  passengers  Averc  all 
out,  huriying  him  on,  and  the  neighbors  bustled  about, 
and  he  lost  his  patience,  and  making  up  in  oaths  Avhat  he 
lacked  in  stature,  bid  them  all  stand  aside  and  let  him 
manage,  "for  Avhile  I  drive  that  mail,  I  am  the  United 
States  of  America !”  Or  Peter  Ray  recounts  the  driving 
of  the  first  steel  spring  coach  to  Boston  on  its  trial  trip, 
freighted  Avith  the  mechanics  Avho  Averc  its  builders,  and 
Avhat  a  stir  it  made  on  ’change  1  Or  Major  ShaAV,  blinded 
by  his  great  popularity,  utters  his  famous  threat  of  run¬ 
ning  the  Railroad  otf  the  route,  b}’^  opposition  coaches ! 
Or  Woodbury  Page  enjo3^s  the  discomfiture  of  the  Charles- 
toAvn  driver  Avho  roughly'  asked  him  to  "get  his  bean  pot 
out  of  the  Avay,”  Avhen  he  Avas  taking  up  a  passenger 
from  that  city  for  Beverly,  and  he  replied,  "Avait  till  I 
get  the  pork  in  !”  Or  they  all  debate,  Avith  the  Avarmth  of 
conviction,  the  relative  merits  of  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  routes  to  the  eastAvard,  until  Alex.  BroAvn  declares 
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that  stage  routes  to  the  east  are  like  different  creeds  in 
religion,  for  all  creeds  lead  to  Heaven,  if  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed, —  upon  which  reticent  little  Conant  taps  his  pipe 
on  the  great  iron  fire-dog,  and  as  the  ashes  drop  upon  the 
hearth,  puts  it  tenderly  away  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
remarking  that  he  would  rather  not  go  to  Heaven  at  all, 
if  he  must  go  by  the  Dover  route,  and  retires  to  bed. 

Each  hart  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 

Was  anxious  to  he  pleased  and  please, 

With  ragged  arts  of  humorous  speeclj. 

Never  again,  in  that  quaint  old  hostelry,  shall 

Tile  fire-light  on  their  faces  glance. 

Their  shadows  on  the  wainscot  dance.* 

And  the  coaches  which  once,  says  a  writer  in  the  Lynn 
Rejwrter,  "raised  such  a  dust  on  the  turnpike,  night  and 
day,  that  Breed’s  End  knew  no  rest,  and  the  road  seemed 
made  for  their  accommodation,  so  much  at  home  were 


*  A  list  of  drivers  employed  on  the  Eastern  Stage  Routes,  kindly  furnished  by 
lion.  Allen  W.  Dodge.  Those  known  to  he  dead  at  the  date  of  p\tblicatiun,  .June 
1871,  are  marked  thus :  (*) 

*Eevi  IIoii  stings, 


Benjamin  Akcrman, 

♦  ,1(11111  .\kernian, 
William  Akcrman, 
Charles  Aiinahle, 
♦rerley  Annahle, 
♦Robert  Annahle. 
♦Nathaniel  Aiihiii, 

♦  Willis  Bariiabi'e, 
David  Batclielder, 
Isaac  Bracket. 

♦  Nathaniel  Bradsliaw, 

♦  Alexander  Brown, 
Benjamin  Canny, 
Moses  B.  Canny, 
Nathan  Carter, 
♦Orlando  Chandler, 
♦Alexander  R.  Chute, 
Aaron  Conant, 
William  Conant, 
Camden  Davis, 

J.  Molt  Drake. 

♦Simon  P.  Drake, 
Win.  Forbes, 

♦.Joiin  Foss, 

Nathaniel  (ierrish, 

♦  William  Hanson, 
♦Moses  Head, 

Truman  Herrick, 

John  Holland, 


C.  C.  Jackson. 

♦■Tolm  .Jolinson, 

♦  .Vlbert  Knight. 
Edmniid  Knight, 
♦■lames  Knox. 

♦,T.  Sherbnin  Leavitt, 
♦William  R.  Long, 
♦Adrian  Low, 
♦Stephen  Marshall, 
♦Thomas  Marshall, 
♦.John  3Iay, 

♦  Steplien  May, 
♦John  Mendiim, 
♦.John  Merrill, 
♦.lames  Merrow, 
John  Miller. 
Frederick  Slitchell, 
.Joseph  Moses, 
♦Woodbury  Page, 
♦.Josiah  l^atch, 

♦  Natlianiel  l*atch, 
♦Lot  Pencil, 

♦.John  Pearson, 
♦Janies  Pike, 

♦Isaac  Pinkham, 
Eppes  Porter, 
♦James  Potter, 
Joseph  Potter, 


♦Oliver  Potter, 

♦  William  Potter, 
Jeremiah  Prescott. 
♦Bickford  L.  Rand. 
Peter  Ray. 

.John  F.  Remick, 
♦Joseph  K.  liobmson. 

♦  Samuel  Robinson, 
Calvin  Rockwood, 
Eseck  Saunders, 

Beiij.  Savory, 

♦  Chester  .shattuck, 
Moses  Shaw, 

Samuel  Sliaw, 

♦  Shepard  smith, 
Sherborn  .Somer>'y, 

♦  Prince  Stetson. 
♦William  Stinson, 
Jacob  Tenney, 

Moses  Tenney, 

Enoch  Tilton^ 

Oliver  Towe, 

♦  Fortune  Tozer. 

♦  Wra.  Tozer, 

Gideon  Walker, 
Amos  Whitten, 

♦John  Wiggiu. 
♦James  Wildes. 
Jacob  Winchester. 


they  on  it  in  their  day  of  glory,”  are  all  gone  now.  Over 
Essex  Bridge,  over  the  turnpike,  through  Salem  streets, 
horse-cars  now  rumble  and  rattle  with  their  growing 
freight.  And  at  last  the  single  coach,  which  brought  us 
daily  the  dust  and  mail  bags  of  Cape  Ann,  has  disap¬ 
peared  forever.  Never  again  shall  we  gather  at  the  cot¬ 
tage  gate,  as  the  clatter  of  wheels  and  the  cloud  of  dust 
approach,  to  welcome  the  aged  parent, — the  coming  guest, 
— the  daughter  home  from  school.  Never  again  shall  we 
linger  in  the  open  doorway  of  a  New  England  homestead, 
in  tender  parting  with  the  young  son  setting  out  for  sea, 
or  on  some  distant  westward  venture, — to  speed  the 
lovers  starting  together  on  the  life-long  jom*ney, — never 
again  cast  longing  glances  after  that  receding  freight  of 
dear  ones,  until  at  last  the  winding  road  and  over-hang¬ 
ing  elm  trees  part  us,  and  we  sit  sadly  down  to  listen. 

While  faint  from  farther  distance  borne 
Are  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

Never  again  will  the  midnight  watcher  by  the  silent  bed¬ 
side  hear  the  mail-stage  arrive  and  go,  leaving  its  mes¬ 
sages  of  love  and  sorrow  for  the  sleeping  townsfolk,  and 
sing,  with  Hannah  Gould,* 

“  The  rattling  of  that  reckless  wheel 
That  brings  the  bright  or  boding  seal 
To  crown  thy  hopes  or  end  thy  fears, 

To  light  thy  smiles  or  draw  thy  tears, 

As  line  on  line  is  read.” 

Famous  levelers  were  these  old  stage  coaches  and  mas¬ 
ters  in  etiquette  also  !  What  chance-medley  of  social  el¬ 
ements  they  brought  about !  What  infinite  attrition  of 
human  particles,  —  what  jostling  of  ribs  and  elbows, — 
what  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose !  What  conse¬ 
quent  rounding  and  smoothing  of  angles  and  corners, — 

*  The  “  Midnight  Mail,”  a  poem  written  by  Miss  Gould  while  watching  with  a 
sick  friend,  on  the  arrival  of  the  night  coach  at  Xewburyport. 
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what  a  test  of  good-nature,  —  what  a  tax  on  forbear¬ 
ance, —  what  a  school  of  mutual  consideration!  For 
how  else  could  a  dozen  strangers  consent  to  be  boxed 
up  and  shaken  together  for  a  day,  but  upon  condition 
that  each  was  to  exhibit  the  best  side  of  his  nature  and 
that  only  I 

To  the  next  generation,  the  old  stage  coach  will  be  as 
shadowy  and  unreal  a  thing  as  were  those  which  appeared, 
musty  and  shattered,  to  the  uncle  of  the  one  eyed  Bag¬ 
man  in  Pickwick,  while  he  dozed  at  midnight  in  the 
Ediuboro’  courtyard.  "  My  uncle,”  says  the  Bagman  in 
telling  the  story,  “rested  his  head  upon  his  hands  and 
thought  of  the  busy,  bustling  people  who  had  rattled 
about  years  before  in  the  old  coaches  and  were  now  as 
silent  and  as  changed.  He  thought  of  the  numbers  of 
people  to  whom  one  of  those  crazy,  mouldering  vehicles 
had  borne,  night  after  night,  through  all  weathers,  the  anx¬ 
iously  expected  intelligence,  the  eagerly  looked  for  re¬ 
mittance,  the  promised  assurance  of  health  and  safety, 
the  sudden  announcement  of  sickness  and  death.  The 
merchant,  the  lover,  the  wife,  the  widow,  the  mother,  the 
school-boy,  the  very  child  who  tottered  to  the  door  at 
the  postman’s  knock, — how  had  they  all  looked  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  the  old  coach  !  And  where  were  they  all 
now !  ” 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
GENERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  PEACE. 

COMMUXICATKD  BY  JAMES  KIMBALL. 
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1G97. —  William  Baker,  Glovyer, 
vs. 

Charles  Attivood,  his  apprentice. 

The  history  of  this  curious  case  has  preserved  to  us 
the  usages  and  customs,  incident  to  the  relations  of  Mas¬ 
ter  and  Appi'entice,  as  embodied  in  the  common  law  at 
this  early  period. 

Charles  Attwood  of  Ipswich  was  indented  to  William 
Baker  of  Ipswich  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1687,  to 
serve  him  until  the  5th  day  of  March,  when  he  would 
have  arrived  at  the  lawful  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
which  time  would  have  expired  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1699,  but  by  the  omission  of  the  word  nine  after  ninety 
in  the  Indenture,  he  left  his  Master  before  he  was  of  hnv- 
ful  age. 

His  Master,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
services  for  the  unexpired  time,  complains  of  him  for 
stealing;  the  penalty  for  which  Avas  to  be  Avhippcd,  to 
pay  tine  and  costs,  also  to  pay  treble  the  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  stolen,  and  if  unable  to  pay  the  penalty  and  costs, 
then  to  be  sold  into  service,  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
would  nett  the  recpiired  amount,  to  any  person  Avho  Avould 
be  responsible  to  the  Conrt  for  the  same. 

Baker’s  object  appears  to  have  been  to  recover  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  Apprentice,  trnsting  that,  after  the  complaint 
was  made,  neither  the  boy  nor  his  friends  Avould  risk  a 
trial,  and  the  consequent  penalty. 
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"Ipswich,  July  30,  1697. 

baker’s  complaint. 

William  Baker  of  Ipswich,  Glov'*',  brings  his  Servant 
Charles  Attwood,  that  had  run  from  him  &  been  absent 
some  consideral)le  tyme,  chargeth  him  w**'  stealing  sev- 
erall  things  and  carrying  them  away  w‘'‘  him,  as  a  l)ridle 
&  a  new  suit  of  cloathes,  and  upon  his  examination  being 
demanded  of  the  Dep"*  whe’er  he  was  Giltie  and  he 
pleaded  not  Giltie,  but  upon  his  examination,  owned  y* 
he  had  the  Cloaths,  for  he  said  he  had  worue  the  briches 
before,  but  not  the  coat  &  denied  that  he  had  the  bridle. 
For  further  Examination  &  Triall  I  sent  him  to  Ipswich 
Goal  &  there  to  remaine  to  the  next  sessions  of  the 
peace  to  be  holden  for  the  County  of  Essex  at  Newbury 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  September  next,  1697.  Before 
John  Appleton,  J.  Peace.” 

On  the  foregoing  complaint  of  Baker  the  Grand  Jury 
found  an  indictment,  and  he  was  set  for  trial.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  under  said  indictment  are  entered  in  the  llecords 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  as  follows  : 

"  Att  A  Generali  Sessions  of  the  Peace  holden  at  New¬ 
bury,  September  the  28th,  1697. 

Charles  Attwood  being  Indited  for  stealing  a  Coat  and 
pair  of  breeches  from  William  Baker  his  blaster — ^Matter 
of  fact  committed  to  a  Jury — Impaneled  and  sworne, 
who  tind  him  not  Guilty.  The  Court’s  Judgement  is  that 
he  be  Dismist  paying  cost.” 

The  Depositions  filed  on  Baker’s  complaint  against  Att¬ 
wood  for  stealing,  are  interesting,  giving  us  to  under¬ 
stand  somewhat  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Juries 
of  those  early  days. 

"  The  Deposition  of  William  Baker,  Aged  42  years,  tes- 
titieth  and  saith  y‘  some  time  in  July,  1697,  being  on  y® 
Rhoad  travilling  from  Rhode-Hand  bringing  my  servant 
Charles  Attw^ood  home,  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  y*  new  Sarge  suite  y‘  he  stole  from  me  when  he  Rane 
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Away,  he  said ;  that  as  he  was  going  over  sea  the  Coat 
was  washed  overbord ;  and  y®  briches  he  had  worn  out.” 

"The  deposition  of  Tho®  Bennet,  aged  about  27  yeai’S. 
This  deponent  Testifieth  &  Saith  that  last  July  past,  I  be¬ 
ing  In  Company  with  Charles  Attwood  &  he  Told  me  y‘ 
he  Lost  the  Sarge  Coat  that  he  Carried  away  from  his 
master  In  going  over  a  reaver  at  y®  Southard  and  a  paire 
of  Britches  he  wore  out  that  he  caried  away  also.” 

"The  Deposition  of  Martha  Smith,  about  40  yers  old, 
testy-fieth  ‘and  saith  that  som  tim  in  agust,  1696,  Wil¬ 
liam  Baker  showed  me  a  pise  of  Searg,  and  asked  me  the 
deponent  whether  ther  was  .enough  to  make  Charles  Att¬ 
wood  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  briches.  I  told  him  I  thought 
ther  be  enough,  then  the  said  Baker  said  he  would  get 
my  husband  to  make  them  for  Charles  Attwood,  wher- 
upon  Charles  Attwood  brought  the  Searg  and  my  husband 
mad  them,  and  Charles  fheched  the  clos  away. 

Sworn  in  Court. 

Newbury,  Sept.  28,  1697. 

Stepii  Sewall,  Cl” 

"The  Deposition  of  thos  Smith,  Jun’r,  Aged  a  boute  40 
yeares,  testifieth  that  in  Sept  in  the  year  1696,  I  made  a 
Jacote  &  a  pare  of  briches  for  Charles  Attwood  upon  his 
Master’s  a  compt  ( *  &  that  hee  tooke  measure  of  s*^ 
Attwood.)  Sworn  in  Curt  at  Newbury  this  28  Sept.  97. 

Attest  Sewall,  Cl.” 

"The  depossition  of  Dar®  Woodwell,  aged  aboute  20 
yeares.  testifieth  &  saith  that  shee  sawe  Charles  Atwood 
Cut  out  and  mak®  apare  of  Gloves  for  a  man  with  Lined 
Tops  with  an  Intent  for  John  Lord  &  this  wase  whille  he 
was  a  sarveant  with  his  Master  Baker.  &  it  was  unbe¬ 
known  to  his  Master. 

Oath  made  to  the  truth  of  the  above  s'*  writing  and 
notice  given  to  Charles  Attwood  by  me. 

Sepf  23**  97.  John  Appleton,  Jus.  Peace.” 


♦These  words  in  brackets  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Cierk. 
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"The  Deposition  of  Sarah  Wascoat  Aged  aboute  23 
yeares.  Testifieth  &  saith  y*'  being  at  the  house  of  Good- 
wife  Atwood  sometime  this  last  Somer  I  Sawe  ajjare  of 
Gloves  with  lined  tops,  &  this  knowing  y*  thay  Came 
from  Mr.  Baker,  his  Master.  I  asked  Thomas  Atwood 
when  he  had  them  Gloves.  he  anssward  to  me  y‘  he 
bovgt  them  of  Charles  Atwood  for  a  black  Doge,  & 
that  s*^  Gloves  he  made  with  a  Intent  for  John  Lord. 

Ips'*'  Sep"  23"*^  1697.  Sworn  before  me  &  timely  notice 
given  to  Charles  Attwood  by  me. 

John  Appleton,  J.  Peace.” 

Baker,  not  proving  his  case  against  Attw^ood  for  steal¬ 
ing,  makes  another  complaint  against  him  for  running 
away  from  his  service  and  the  following  papers  are  filed 
in  this  case. 

"  Essex  ss. 

To  the  Hono*’*®  Justices  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  holden  at  Newbury,  Sept.  28th,  1697. 

William  Baker  of  Ipswich  Glover,  Complains  of  Charles 
Attwood  for  that  the  s'*  Attwood  being  an  Aprentice  vuto 
him  the  s'*  Baker  as  by  an  Indentur  vnder  his  hand  & 
Seale,  dated  the  11“' day  of  April  1687.  And  his  time  not 
expired  vutill  the  1st  day  of  March,  w®'*  would  be  in  y® 
yeare  1698-9  he  being  to  serve  the  s'*  Baker  13  years 
from  the  1st  day  of  March  1686.  The  s'*  Charles  Att¬ 
wood,  Contrary  to  his  s'*  Indenture  &  his  Covenant  & 
engagement  therein  expressed.  Absented  himself  from 
his  the  s'*  Bakers  service  &  Run  away  from  him  his  s'*  mas¬ 
ter  the  16th  day  of  September  1696,  and  so  hath  continued 
out  of  his  s'*  master’s  service  to  this  day,  which  is  to  y® 
said  Baker’s  greivous  damage,  he  haveiug  been  out  much 
time  and  expense  in  psueing  &  Recovering  the  said  Ap¬ 
prentice  beside  the  want  of  his  Worke  in  his  calling  for 
above  one  whole  yeare. 

The  said  Baker  humbly  prays  your  honors  to  order  the 
s'*  Charles  Attwood  to  serve  out  his  time  with  s'*  Baker, 
According  as  by  his  said  Indenture  he  is  bound. 

Your  Honors  humble  Serv* 

William  Baker.” 
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The  subjoined  Papers  are  filed  in  this  case. 

"This  Indenture  made  y®  Eleventh  day  of  Aprill  Anno  : 
1687.  Witnesseth  that  Charles  Atwood  with  y*"  consent 
of  his  Father  Thomas  Atwood  of  Ipswich  in  the  County 
of  Essex  in  Newengland  hath  put  himself  an  Apprentice 
unto  William  Baker  of  y'^  said  Ipswich  for  y*^  term  of 
time  Beginning  from  day  above  written,  imtill  y®  fift 
day  of  Mai'ch,  which  will  in  y"  year  of  our  Lord  one 
Thousand  Six  hundred  &  Ninety  Thirteen  years  by  Com¬ 
putation  wanting  only  y®  time  since  y*^  fift  day  of  March 
last  past  till  y®  above  written  Then  to  be  Comi)leated, 
Expired  &  fully  ended.  During  which  foresaid  Term  to 
live,  dwell  with  said  William  Baker  his  Master  doing  all 
his  said  Master’s  Lawful  Commandments  not  absenting 
himself  from  his  said  Master’s  Service  either  by  night*  or 
by  day  keeping  his  said  ^Master’s  Secrets  not  to  contract 
matrimony  but  in  all  things  himself  well  behave  liveing 
after  y®  maner  of  an  Apprentice  trustfyly  &  Faithfully 
&  y®  said  William  Baker  on  his  part  is  to  provide  foi 
Charles  Atwood  aforesaid  his  Apprentice  Meat  drink 
washing  Lodging  clothes  &  all  things  needfull  &  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  an  Apprentice  during  y®  said  Term  &  with¬ 
in  y®  said  Term  to  teach  his  said  Apprentice  y®  Art  & 
mistery  of  y®  Trade  of  a  glover  &  y®  Art  &  mistery  of  a 
white  Leather  dresser  suticiently  for  y®  use  of  a  glover  & 
.all  other  things  conserning  y®  Art  and  mistcrys  aforesaid 
so  as  that  end  of  y®  said  Term  his  said  Apprentice  shall 
have  proficencie  in  y®  Knowledge  &  handy  practicall  part 
of  y®  foresaid  Arts  &  misteries  being  Imployed  mostly 
for  y®  attaining  thereof  during  y®  said  Term. 

Also  within  y®  said  Term  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught 
his  said  Apprentice  to  read  to  write  y®  English  Tongue 
Suficently  &  so  farr  in  y®  Art  of  Arithmetick  as  ■well  to 
doe  y®  rule  of  three,  called  y®  golden  rule  or  rule  ot 
proportion  &  at  y®  end  &  Expiration  of  y®  said  Term 
shall  then  lett  his  said  Appi’entice  have  double  new  good 
suits  of  Apparell  throughout  in  evry  perticular  things  as 
Jaucoats  Coats  Waistcoates  Bridies  drawers  Trowssers 
shirts  Neckcloths  Hatts  stockings  shoes  gloves  Hanker- 
chiefs.  Two  of  evry  perticular  one  of  said  suits  to  be 
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made  of  good  Sold  cloth  or  stuft’  by  Merchants  Hand¬ 
some  &  comely  for  Sabbath  dayes.  y*^  other  of  New  good 
strong  home  made  cloth. 

To  this  Indenture  the  parties  abovesaid  have  put  to 
their  hands  &  Seales  Interchangeably  this  day  &  yeare 
tirst  above  writen. 

Signed  Sealed  &  delivered  Signed  Charles  Attwood 
in  y®  presence  of  &  Sealed  his 

Thomas  Lowell  Thomas  x  Attwood 

Mary  Lowell  Mark.” 

"The  Deposition  of  Kichard  Lowe  of  Ipswich  —  being 
of  full  age  —  Testitieth  &  saith  :  Aboutt  y®  time  y ‘  Thom® 
Attwood  Bound  oute  his  Soun  Charles  Attwood  An 
Aprentiss  to  AV'"*  Baker  of  Ips.  "Glover.”  y®  s^  Attwood 
being  att  my  house,  he  told  me  y*  he  had  Bound  Charles 
Aprentiss  to  Will"*  Baker,  for  thirteen  j’^ears.  saying  he 
would  then  be  twenty  &  one  years  of  Age  when  his  time 
came  out.  I  asked  s*^  Attwood  why  he  bound  him  for  so 
long  a  time  he  told  me  y‘  s**  Baker  was  to  learn  him  y® 
trade  of  a  Glover,  &  to  Dress  his  Lether.  Also  to  read 
&  write  &  Cast  Acompts  titt  to  Keep  A  merchantts  Book. 

Ips’*  Sep*’  24*'*  1697.  Sworne  and  timely  notice  was 
given  to  the  adverse  Party. 

Before  me,  John  Applkton,  J.  Peace.” 

"Ann  Louell  aged  a  Bout  73  ycares.  saith  shec  did 
understand’  to  the  Best  of  her  memory  that  Charles  Att¬ 
wood  should  a  bin  bound  to  AVilliam  Baker  from  the  time 
he  went  first  to  live  with  him  s'*  Baker  til  thirteen  yeares 
were  expired.  Slice  asked  Tho®  Attwood  why  he  wold 
bind  a  child  so  yong  for  so  long  time  to  a  Glover,  he  said 
he  had  several  Children  and  that  he  did  like  s'*  Baker  and 
was  sattistied. 

Sworne  the  24th  of  Sept.  1697.  in  Ips'*.  timely  notice 
was  given  to  the  adverse  Part3\  Before  me 

John  Appleton,  J.  Peace.” 

"The  Deposition  of  Joseph  Cabsoe  &  Robert  Lord, 
both  of  full  age  testytie  and  say  y*  sum  time  in  Sep*  1696 
being  on  Ocasion  at  y®  house  of  the  widow  Attwood  dis¬ 
coursing  with  her  consarning  her  sun  Charles  his  Inden- 


ture,  we  tould  her  we  did  beleve  y‘  the  honest  intent  of 
it  was  y‘  Charles  should  sarve  y®  13  years  (said  she)  soe 
he  might  if  they  had  not  differd.  She  said  they  knew 
how  y‘  Indentur  run  at  first,  for  when  her  husband 
brought  it  home  he  threw  it  into  her  Lape,  and  tould  her 
thare  was  Charles  rite,  then  she  took  up  y®  Indenture  and 
see  how  it  was  rite  and  told  her  husl)and  y‘  he  had  bound 
the  boye  for  but  A  bout  3  yeares.  then  s'*  he  that’s  a 
mistake  he  is  bound  for  13  yeares  and  when  he  found  it 
to  be  soe.  had  chai’ged  her  not  to  Lett  it  be  known :  add¬ 
ing  these  words,  that  he  should  Not  be  taken  from  him 
untill  y®  time  is  expired  if  he  used  him  well ;  She  did 
also  say  that  she  did  never  Head  it  to  any ;  but  Charles  by 
Looking  over  sum  of  her  wrightings  after  her  husband 
was  dead  found  this  Indentur,  and  said  his  time  had  bin 
out  agreat  whill ;  after  which  time  he  s'*  Charles  was  dis¬ 
contented,  and  that  made  him  Hun  away.  and  for  y* 
Indentur.  she  did  believ  that  y®  honist  Intent  of  it  was 
13  years :  but  now  William  Baker  shall  dare  his  worst, 
what  is  ritt  must  stand :  they  must  stand  by  the  Indentur 
and  not  by  ye  honest  intent.” 


(to  be  continued.) 


